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A SENTRY’S BLANK. 


A New Lonpon press dispatch reports that Sergeant L. 
G. Bryson, of the Second Company, Coast Artillery, sta- 
tioned at Fort H. G. Wright, Fisher’s Island, was shot and 
instantly killed last Saturday by-a:sentry. The explana- 
tion given out is that the sergeant and some companions 
were cutting up pranks in the rear of the’ mess house 
while dinner was being served, and an officer ordered the 
sentry, Private Price, to fire a blank cartridge at the sky- 
larkers. “Price slipped a loaded shell into his piece and 
fired at Bryson. The ball passed through Bryson’s body, 
killing him instantly. While on guard, the soldiers carry 
five rounds of blank ammunition and five of loaded car- 
tridges. It is claimed that Price got a loaded shell in 
mistake for a blank. He is under arrest, pending an in- 
vestigation.” 

This is an extraordinary explanation. Is the public to 
understand that it is a practice in the United States Army 
to fire blank cartridges at human beings? A more in- 
genious system to insure the inevitable did-not-know-it- 
was-loaded style of manslaughter could not be contrived 
in the army or out of it. Give a man a supply of blank 
and loaded cartridges.and order him to shoot a blank at a 
man, and sooner or later, seldom or frequently, as pure 
luck may fall out, he is certain to do just such slaughter 
as this of Sergeant Bryson. That man does not live whom 
any one of us would trust to shoot blanks at us if he 
had also in his equipment a stock of shells loaded with 
bullets. 

Of all men in the world soldiers, whose trade it is to 
handle weapons of death, should be taught always and 
wunder all conditions to remember that the gun is a 
deadly weapon and must without any exception whatever 
ibe handled as such. Of all men in the world the 
soldier should be the last one to fire a gun at a 
ituman being unless the intention be to wound or kill. lf 
the Fort H. G. Wright blank cartridge firing at a skylark- 
ing sergeant is in accordance with the regular procedure 
in such cases made and provided, the regulations cannot 
be too speedily amended. *If, as is more probable, the 
order to discharge a blank cartridge was simply a mani- 
festation of criminal foolishness on the part of the officer 
who gave the command, that individual, too, should be 


put under arrest along with the agent who executed the 
order. 


THE ORANGE COUNTY LAW. 


Tue last New York Legislature enacted two special 
laws relating to Orange county. Section 26, amended 
by Chap. 520 of the session laws, provides as to Orange 
county grouse: 

Sec. 26. Grouse shall not be taken . .. in the county of 
Orange from December first to October fifteenth, both inclusive. 

And Section 27b, added by Chap. 475 of the session 
laws, reads: 

Sec. 27b. The close season for grouse, woodcock and quail in 
the county of Orange shall be from December sixteenth to Octo- 
.ber fifteenth, both inclusive. 

As a natural result of these conflicting enactments the 
gun clubs of Orange county have resolved themselves 
into debating societies to determine where they may law- 
fully go shooting. 

While the law at first glance appears to be compli- 
cated, it is comparatively clear and simple when ex- 
amined and construed by the rules which govern in such 
cases; and we give the construction as adopted by the 
Game Laws in Brief. 

First, as to woodcock: Sec. 27b holds, and the season 
is as stated therein. 

As to grouse: Sec. 26 prevails over Sec. 27b; because 
Chap. 520 which amended it was a later enactment than 
Chap. 475, which added Sec. 27b. The grouse season for 
Orange county is therefore the season specified in Sec. 26. 

The quail season is the one about which there is most 
question in Orange county; but there is no room for un- 
certainty as to it. At the time when Sec. 27b was enacted, 
the quail close season for the State, as prescribed by Sec. 
22, was December 16 to October 31. Subsequently to the 
enactment of Sec. 27b, the general quail law (Sec, 22), 
was amended to maké the close season December 1 to 

Vetober 31. But this later amendment of the general law 
in Sec. 22 did not affect the special Orange county law 
m Sec. 27b. Section 22 might have been changed 
Mreate.'y vithout affecting Sec. 27b. The purpose of 
fiacting Sec. 27b was, as to quail, to provide a special 








Orange county season differing from the general season 
given in Sec. 22. The general law in Sec. 22 did not 
apply to Orange county previously to the amendment of 
Sec. 22, no more could it apply after its amendment. 

The close season for quail in Orange county then is 
from December 16 to October 15, both inclusive; and 
the open season is from October 16 to December 15, both 
inclusive. 

We understand that the protective authorities have 
given out conflicting opinions on the Orange county 
seasons. It is clear, however, in view of the construc- 
tions which must be given to these sections, that no close 
seasons can be enforced other than such as we have 
designated. 


THE AMERICA’S CUP. 


THE outcome of the recently completed races for the 
America’s Cup was to us a foregone conclusion. After 
studying the performances of both the challenger and the 
defender closely and dealing with the situation from 
every point of view, we did not see how Reliance could 
help but win, not only the series but every race. Early in 
the year we ventured the statement that Constitution 
could successfully defend the Cup, and as subsequent 
events have proven she could have done so handily, and 
in some instances when the weather conditions were tu 
her liking she would have beaten Shamrock III. worse 
than Reliance did. However, we are not sorry that Re- 
liance was built; not because she was necessary for the 
safe defense of the Cup, but because it is interesting to 
know that a scow could be produced in the largest racing 
sloop class that was a fast all around boat and a consist- 
ent performer in all weathers and under all conditions. 
As the next challenger and defender will be designed 
under the new rule which it is hoped will produce a more 
normal and wholesome boat, it was educational if nothing 
more to know before making a radical departure that a 
more extreme boat in every particular than Constitution 
could be built and made successful. The indifferent showing 
that Independence made two years ago rather created the 
impression that boats of the scow type were not practical 
in the ninety foot class. Reliance’s success upsets this 
theory and demonstrates again the Herreshoffs’ wonderful 
ability both as naval architects and engineers. Neverthe- 
less, the design and form of the hull is becoming less of a 
factor, and the boat that has the great advantage is the 
one with the best sails and the most competent skipper. 

In Shamrock III. Mr. Fife turned out a remarkably 
beautiful boat of a normal type; compared with Reliance, 
that at times displayed unustial speed. To our mind Mr. 
Fife made the mistake of going to extreme refinement in 
form and taking a comparatively small amount of sail. 
Had he turned out a little more extreme and powerful 
boat than Shamrock III., taken less waterline length and 
given her the same amount of sail that Reliance carried, 
the result of the races might have been different; they 
certainly would have been much closer. It is the old 
story that the boat that carries the extra sail can in- 
variably afford to pay for it, and such was the case in the 
last races, for it was Reliance’s extra sail that saved the 
day (together with Barr’s superior handling), and she 
could have paid a much heavier penalty for it than she 
did and still have won. 

Much of Reliance’s success was due to the discipline 
that prevailed on board and to the excellent way she was 
managed. To one who has been aboard the challenger 
and defender the difference was, to say the least, very 
marked, and a comparison showed that the superiority lay 
in favor of the Reliance. Mr. C. Oliver Iselin, the manag- 
ing owner of Reliance, is well known as a great discip- 
linarian and a splendid organizer. From the time he first 
interested himself in the defense of the Cup his efforts 
have met with pronounced success. He has surrounded 
himself with well-known amateurs, and the best procur- 
able professionals. Captain Barr caught Mr. Iselin’s spirit 
early in the game, and this, added to his knowledge and 
ability as a yacht skipper, has made him so superior in his 
line that to-day he is in a class by himself, without a 
peer. He in turn surrounds himself with the best possi- 
ble talent. His mate, Christensen, has been with him for 
years, and has adapted himself to his requirements and 
needs in every way. When it came to the selection of a 
crew, men were picked from the smaller racing boats 
where quickness and intelligence is more of a factor than 
in the larger ones. Many of the racing boats on Long 





Island Sound lost the crews that had been with them 
several seasons because the pay on Reliance made a posi- 
tion there more attractive to them, and after having sailed 
on a Cup defender it is possible for them to secure a bet- 
ter berth the next season. The men on Reliance were 
almost without exception Scandinavians and Norwegians, 
men not as well educated or with the natural intelligence 
of the Englishmen on Shamrock III., yet under the train- 
ing they received they turned out to be a better and more 
efficient racing crew in every particular. The men on 
Reliance were worked very hard, just as the men on 
Columbia and Constitution were, yet they were given 
sufficient recreation, excellent food, and Dr. Monahan not 
only looked after the comfort and sanitary conditions of 
their living quarters, but each man came under his watch- 
ful eye and care, and they were kept in the best physical 
condition. Such are the details that are part and parcel 
of the management and the running of the successful 
defender. On Shamrock III. the men had much the same 
attention and care, but the system and discipline seemed 
lacking, and the men did not work with the same snap 
and vim as those on the defender. Barr received a salary 
of eight thousand dollars for his season’s work, two 
thousand dollars more for winning out in the trial races 
against Columbia and Constitution, and two thousand 
dollars more for successfully defending the Cup. The 
owners dealt very liberally with the crew, and they  re- 
ceived a bonus in addition to their large pay. 

All those who came in contact with Mr. Fife during his 
stay here were greatly drawn toward him, and his quiet, 
unassuming manner won for him a host of admirers and 
friends. Many would have liked to have seen Shamrock 
III. win out on his account rather more than on Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s. Mr. Fife proved himself a fine loser, 
and he took defeat like the thorough sportsman that he is. 

We hope no more challenges for the America’s Cup will ° 
be forthcoming for at least three years, for the racing be- 
tween these big boats is ruinous to our yachting in gen- 
eral, but now is the time to challenge, if it is desired to 
strike home, for many reasons. The designer of the de- 
fender and challenger will begin on even terms, for both 
the boats will have to be designed under a new and un- 
tried rule. Even Mr. Herreshoff himself has turned out but 
one large boat under it—the schooner Ingomar. The 
rule is supposed to produce a compact boat of a normal 
type, and if anything the English designers have been 
more successful at designing boats of this description 
than our own. A new boat would have to be built, as Re- 
liance would be so penalized under the new rule that she 
would not be a practical defender, so both sides would 
be without trial boats, for what we have just stated would 
apply to Shamrock III. as well, only in not so marked 
degree. 

The courses for the Cup matches were excellently 
patrolled by Captain Thomas D. Walker’s boats, and the 
yachts have never had less interference from the attend- 
ing fleet than this year. The work was difficult, particu- 
larly on the day of the’triangular race, but the revenue 
cutters and the yachts in charge of revenue officers had 
the situation well in harid all through the series. 

The Regatta Committee of the New York Y. C,, 
Messrs. S. Nicholson Kane, Newbury D. Lawton, and E. 
D. Wales, deserve great credit for the able way in which 
they handled and managed not only the final races for the 
America’s Cup, but all of the events that the club has 
given this season. Their work has been very arduous, 
and all through the summer their attention to their duties 
has been untiring and the responsibility very great. The 

New York Y. C. is to be congratulated on being for- 
tunate enough to secure the services of three such able 
and capable men who are willing to devote all their time 
and energy to making the racing—the life of the sport— 
and the club a success. 


OF the 34,980,000 acres of forests in Germany, 17,443,188 
acres, or nearly one-half, are under public control, be- 
longing to the States and municipalities. All this public 
forest, as well as that held by private owners, is main- 
tained in a high state of scientific cultivation. The sys- 
tematic economy practiced by the Continental people in 
their use of the products of the woods is a revelation to 
Americans traveling in Europe. Every part of the felled 
tree is utilized; even the smallest branches and twigs, 
which in America we burn to get rid of, are in Germany 
bundled for fire wood. 
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Thoreau. 
A Little Study of a Great Man. 


It is difficult to characterize Thoreau; it is difficult 
to understand what his chief motive in life was; but he 
seems io have had in mind to give to the world a practi- 
cal illustration pf the doctrine of plain living and high 
thinking. For this purpose he retired to the bank of 
Walden Pond, near Concord, where he built a smali 
house with his own hands, and in which he lived for 
two years at a minimum of expense. In his book, 
“Walden,” he gives details of his experiment in living 
a life of simplicity. The entire cost of his house was 
$28.12; he specifies the items of his building expenses 
to the cost of the chalk he used—one cent. Of his house 
he said: “I intend to build me a house which will sur- 
pass any on the main street of Concord, in grandeur and 
luxury, as soon as it pleases me as much and will cost me 
no more than my present one.” His expense for pro- 
visions, exclusive of vegetables, which he raised in his 
garden, for a period of eight months, from July to March, 
were $8.74. “Yes,” he says, “ I did eat $8.74, all told; but 
I should not thus unblushingly publish my guilt if I did 
not know that most of my readers were equally guilty 
with myself, and that their deeds would look no better in 
print.” 

What did he do there by Walden Pond? For the most 
part he read, he wrote, he mused, he walked about, he 
worked in his garden, he talked with his friends, he 
cultivated an intimacy with the fish in the pond and the 
squirrels in the woods. It is said that he could take the 
fish out of the water in his hands, while the squirrels 
came down from the trees and climbed over his head and 
shoulders. He was one of nature’s noble men. He was 
a mathematician; he was a scholar; he read Homer daily 
in the Greek for his own recreation; in the old days, when 
abolitionists were few, he was the enemy of the slave 
power, and his “Plea for Captain John Brown,” delivered 
in the public hall in Concord, was one of the most power- 
ful and eloquent utterances at a time when few had the 
courage to speak out. He was a man of the woods, and 
he was a man of books. To hold intercourse with 
Thoreau, Hawthorne said, was “like hearing the wind 
among the boughs of a forest tree.” He died compara- 
tively young in the year 1862. 

President Jordan, of Leland Stanford University, char- 
acterizes Thoreau as the chief prophet of the “Order of 
Saunterers.” Thoreau described himself as belonging to 
the “Church of the Sunday Walkers.” He had an in- 
tense love of nature, and of home. Concord was every- 
thing to him. “Nothing can be hoped of you,” he said, 
“if this bit of world under your feet is not sweeter to 
you than any other in this world—in any world.” The ad- 
mirers of Thoreau form an order of themselves. They 
resent all criticism of his life or his words. They are 
impatient of all analysis of his methods or of his motives. 

President Jordan says that the most illiterate man he 
had ever known who had ever heard of Thoreau was an 
Irishman, Barney Mullins, of northern Wisconsin, with 
whom he had once ridden on an ox sled through the 
deep snows of that region. In the course of conversation 
Barney stated that he had lived at one time in Concord, 
Massachusetts, before coming to Wisconsin. “I asked 
him,” says Dr. Jordan, “if he had happened to know a man 
there by the name of Henry Thoreau. He at once grew 
enthusiastic, and he said, among other things: ‘Mr. 
Thoreau was a land surveyer in Concord. I knew him 
well. He had a way of his own, and he didn’t care much 
about money; but if there ever was a gentleman alive, he 
was one.”’” And so great was his affection for Thoreau, 
though it was many years since he had lived in Concord, 
that he urged the Doctor to accompany him to his house 
and spend the night with him. “He hadn’t much of a 
room to offer me,” says he, “but there was always a 
place in his house for a friend of Mr. Thoreau.” 

“Here is a test for you,” adds President Jordan. 
“Thoreau says: ‘I long ago lost a hound, a bay horse, 
and a turtle dove, and am still on the trail. Many are 
the travelers I have spoken to regarding them, describing 
their tracks, and what calls they answered to. I have met 
one or two who have heard the hound and the tramp of 
the horse, and even seen the dove disappear behind the 
cloud, and they seemed as anxious to recover them as if 
they had lost them themselves.’ 

“Now if any of you, in your dreams,” says Dr. Jordan, 
“have heard the horse, or seen the sunshine on the dove’s 
* wings, you may join in the search. If not, you may close 
the book, for Thoreau has not written for you.” 

T. J. CHAPMAN. 


Life in the Rockies. 


From earliest boyhood the inherited love of the 
woods and undisturbed nature reigned in me supreme 
and choked out all ambitions for trade or profession, 
leaving only a longing desire to flee from civilization, 
from the burdens, disappointments and hypocrisy of 
society, to be alone in the corridors of nature’s great 
domain, which had not been defaced by the hand of 
man, the study of whose inhabitants makes life a joy. 
From the day when the house dog treed an animal, we 
knew not what, a few rods from the house, on a sap- 
ling, and we boys, by an hour or more of hard work 
with an ax, felled it, and after great effort killed what 
proved to be an opossum, up to the time of manhood, 
the passion grew. 

Still fighting against what seemed, when soberly 
looking into the future, an aimless desire, in a half- 
hearted way I applied myself to books, until able to 
secure a position as teacher of a country school, and 
worried through two terms with success which would 
have gratified one ambitious of professional work. The 
last term had nearly expired: I was wending my way 
one morning toward the structure where the founda- 
tions for greatness are laid, one of those calm winter 
mornings when a few snowflakes were lazily falling 
from the dark clouds, when I stopped to drink in the 
beauty of the snow-covered landscape. 

I heard a faint sound floating down from a wooded 


- a growth of alders and willows, out on the 
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ridge, so faint and yet so familiar, and dear to my 
heart: I at once recognized the familiar voice of a 
foxhound in pursuit of a fox. Such a morning for a 
fox chaset Warm and pleasant with just enough snow 
for good tracking, and not a breath of wind blowing to 
carry away the music. 

I stood enraptured and oblivious to my surroundings, 
then looked over at the schoolhouse on the hill, and 
knew that I must pull myself inside its walls and allow 
the sweet music, wooded landscape and pure air to be 
replaced by the buzz of restless children, pencil-marked 
walls and chalk dust. It was then and there that my 
long unsettled mind was brought to a sudden and de- 
cisive point. I would finish my present obligations to 
the young and rising generation, and to those who had 
employed me, then I would break the bonds which had 
held me, and go, I knew not where; anywhere to get 
away from the turmoil and strife of mankind. 

Accordingly, I set about deciding on a location. To 
my mind, from boyhood, the Rocky Mountains were 
my idea of a wild and rugged place, and there my mind 
turned instinctively. Having heard of Fort Collins, 
Colorado, being at the foot of the Rockies, I pictured 
it as a border town and a proper place to make my first 
stop. In dué time I landed there, and found a thickly 
settled and highly cultivated community, entirely dif- 
ferent from that I was looking for. Idleness being 
one of the hardships to which I was not accustomed, I 
set out to find work on a farm until I could get my 
bearings for another move, inquiring in the mean- 
time for any person who might give me information 
concerning the farthest settlements in the mountains 
and the facilities for getting there. Securing employ- 
ment on a farm four miles from town, I worked a week 
amid unpleasant surroundings, when I went to town to 
get my mail and look around. Having heard of a ranch- 
man, hunter, trapper and guide by the name of Luke 
Wheeler, whose home was far up in the mountains, 
where big game abounded in such numbers as I had 
never even hoped to see, and who was staying tem- 
porarily at Fort Collins, I proceeded to find him, just 
to see what a real, live frontiersman looked like. Hav- 
ing found his abiding place, I proceeded out to the 
stable, where he was taking care of a number of 
horses which he had brought down from his mountain 
ranch. He met me at the stable door, a giant in stat- 
ure, over six feet tall, powerful, raw-boned, with heavy 
black beard and a voice like thunder. I at once began 
to offer my apologies and excuses for calling on him, 
hardly knowing myself why I had called; only to see 
what he looked like. Like a true frontiersman, he re- 
ceived me with hospitality, gave me a brief description 
of the wild mountain country where he lived, and pro- 
posed, unsolicited, that if I was inclined to go to that 
locality, he would give me employment for the summer; 
that he was going to start for the ranch in a couple of 
weeks with two wagons, and that my transportation 
would be free if I cared to engage myself to him. It 
seemed too good to be true; the very opportunity I 
was looking for. After learning from him that I should 
provide myself with bedding if I was going to that 
country, as every person was expected to furnish their 
own bed, and getting all needed information, I left 
him and just walked on air for days after that. 

To say that I was happy would put it very mild. A 
mint of money would not have made me happier, and 
long and fondly will Luke be remembered for the gen- 
erous way in which he took hold of the “tenderfoot.” 

Of course the next important matter for me after 
getting my blankets was what kind of a gun to get. I 
decided finally on a .40-82 Winchester, and once in pos- 
session of that and a supply of ammunition, I felt rich, 
no matter what else might be lacking. 

The eventful morning came for starting. Luke and 
his wife, with the lighter lozded two-horse wagon, took 
the lead, and Bert Reed, Bob Wheeler and myself clung 
to the other wagon, in which were four veritable 
broncos, which, not having worked any all winter, suc- 
ceeded in making things “wild and woolly” at the start; 
which was right to my taste, for I wanted to see every- 
thing as it was. Bob Wheeler was a younger brother 
of Luke’s, who had a ranch joining Luke’s, and assisted 
him in his hunting and.guiding expeditions. Bert Reed 
was an old-timer of that section of the Rockies, and 
had also spent the winter in Fort Collins, and was go- 
ing back to the mountains, and subsequently became 
my trusted companion and partner in later years, in 
some of my most interesting experiences in the West. 
I frankly told the boys in the start that I was a sure- 
enough “tenderfoot” and wanted to learn the ways of 
the West, and asked them to give me such instructions 
frem time to time as they might see opportunity and 
need. This they kindly did, showing me how to cinch 
up a saddle, mount a horse properly, bake biscuit and 
all the many necessary requirements of a Westerner. 
Bert being an expert four-horse driver, handled the 
ribbons over the four broncos, and after a few wild 
breaks and mix-ups, we got them untangled and strung 
out, and were off for the mountains. 

The ranch was 140 miles from Fort Collins, and the 
trip looked long to me, never having been used to long 
overland trips. The first night we rolled up in our 
blankets under the wagons, and the wind blew a hurri- 
cane all night. The next evening we stopped at the 
ranch of a friend of Luke’s, where we were to stop 
over for a day or two to rest. The trout fishing was 
fine, and we enjoyed the stop and caught some fine 
strings of the speckled beauties. The “tenderfoot” 
sprained his ankle climbing among the rocks, which 
stopped all walking for a couple of days, but it was 
not until the evening of the last day of our stay at 
camp, so it did not cause any inconvenience, only the 
loss of a night’s sleep. The last night there we left a 
pan full of trout, cleaned, ready for breakfast, sitting 
near the tent door, on the bank of the stream, and in 
the morning there wasn’t a trout in the pan: a mink 
had been to breakfast ahead of us. 

On the evening of the third day’s travel we reached 
the “Sheep Grove,” a little swampy place covered with 
Laramie 
plains, in a blinding snowstorm. This was my first 
rough experietice; at least I thought it was rough. Of 
course the first work was to build a fire, and then to 
put up a tent to protect Mrs. Wheeler and her little 
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baby. Anyone who has camped out in a snowstor 
knows the rest of the programme; any who have not 
must try it to fully appreciate it. The next morning 
everything was snowed up so that moving our loaded 
wagons was not to be thought of, and there was only 
one thing to do: Luke took his wife and the horses 
and went back about four miles where there was 
“road ranch” (which is a public stopping place along 
the road), and left us to take care of the outfit untij 
the snow would go off. It was a very uninviting 
place to “put up.” We could barely find enough wood. 
and of a very poor quality at that, to do our cooking, 
and the remainder of the time we kept warm the best 
way we could. It was there in the sheep grove, in the 
midst of a snowstorm, with a very poor fire, that | 
was informed that every fellow had to take his turn 
baking biscuit in the Dutch oven. 

I had never baked a biscuit, and had not the remotest 
idea how it was done, but a protest would not go; so 
I “took my medicine,” but when the biscuit were 
baked, or rather dried hard, then it was that the other 
fellows had to “take their medicine”; there was no al- 
ternative; it was eat them or go hungry. At night we 
could hear the coyotes howl, which was the first greet- 
ing I had of wild life. We wore away three of the 
longest. days that it was ever my lot to see, and with 
them the snow was wearing away; at last we were 
gladdened by seeing Luke come to release us from our 
prison, and we were soon on our way, all the happier 
for the discomfort. When within fifteen miles of the 
ranch I saw my first antelope. Oh, how they could 
run, and how I wished to try my new gun on them. 
When within seven miles of our home we stopped at 
a large stock ranch for dinner, where our whole outfit 
was fed with the hospitality prevalent among frontier 
ranchmen. With much interest I wandered around 
among the outbuildings and saw hanging everywhere 
some evidence of big game in the way of old deer, 
elk or antelope horns and hides. I felt that at last I 
had reached the ideal place, the place I had 
thought and dreamed of and longed for from boyhood. 
I could hardly stay indoors long enough to eat; the air 
was so pure and bracing, the atmosphere so clear and 
everything so bright. 

About four o’clock in the evening we rounded the 
curve, which brought us in full view of our destina- 
tion, when Bob let forth one of his Comanche yells, 
which was no doubt familiar to any living creature 
which may have been in hearing. The buildings were 
all little one-story log cabins, which was the only kind 
of buildings to be found in that locality. I dumped my 
belongings into the bunk-house, which was a little 
10x12 cabin, with the ground for a floor, and bunks 
made of poles fastened up in the corners. The location 
was a small park called Big Creek Park, six miles long 
by one mile wide, in the midst of the rugged Rockies, 
hundreds of miles from any settlements in most direc- 
tions; a place too picturesque and beautiful to describe, 
within ten miles of where snow lies all summer and at 
an altitude of 8,200 feet above sea level. I felt just as 
I imagine a young duck would feel which had never 
been in sight of water, and which was suddenly turned 
loose to abundance of water; I just reveled in my sur- 
roundings. 

The snow falls there to a depth which drives all big 
game to other localities in winter, and we had as yet 
no opportunity to learn whether it had come in, but 
I could not wait to find out; I was up next morning and 
out in the woods before it was clear daylight, to see if 
anything might be in sight. In the woods, just back 
of the house, I found old deer trails beaten solid with 
their travel, and many tracks of the year before were 
visible, but no fresh tracks. I was back in time for 
breakfast, and was ready to begin work. During the 
entire day I could see a fine bunch of antelope feeding 
on the hillside, less than a mile away, and I plotted 
their destruction. 

The next morning I was up before daylight, took my 
gun and determined to go over and hide among some 
rocks near where they had been feeding and surprise 
them when daylight came. When I got half way over, 
while going through the meadow, I suddenly came to 
Big Creek, a good-sized stream and much swollen by 
the melting snows in the mountains, so that I could 
not cross over. I had not figured on any such ob- 
stacle in my way; and felt sort of “up a stump.” In 
the darkness I could see the dim outlines of some of 
our horses nearby and soon found one which I knew to 
be gentle. I took off my suspenders and made a halter, 
and was soon mounted and agoing merrily over the 
stream. The first streak of dawn found me safely hid 
near the favorite feeding grounds of the antelope. 
When the light of day revealed the surroundings there 
were no antelope in sight. Not having time to wait, I 
crept over to another rocky ledge, which overlooked 
a draw or swale of low ground, where the green grass 
made a tempting bait for game. There I saw, about 
200 yards away, a fine bunch of antelope, all unconscious 
of danger, if a tenderfoot could be termed dangerous. 
There was no way of getting nearer, and I ventured a 
shot, but they all got away with whole hides. 

A few evenings after that Luke was going up to the 
other end of the park on horseback, where there had 
been no settlements, to try for a deer, and he took my 
gun to initiate it. When he came back he had a fine 
deer lashed on behind his saddle. . 

Bert and Bob purposed spending a few weeks trap- 
ping for beaver, and soon had their traps strung out 
for several miles up the creek. One morning we foun 
several inches of snow on the ground and-I gladly ac- 
cepted an invitation to go with them to visit their 


_traps. They went on horseback, and as I had neither 


horse nor saddle, Luke allowed me to take one of his 
horses. When about two miles from the ranch, we 
crossed the trail of a big bull elk which had passed 
less than half an hour before, where it went through 
the snow-covered willows. It made a path through the 
willows like a “steer in a cornfield,” and the tender- 
foot’s eyes bulged out to see such huge tracks made by 
a wild animal. I was fairly wild to get out with my 
gun and kill something, but as I was employed as 4 
ranch laborer, and my employer was an experienced 
hunter and could easily keep himself supplied with meat, 
my opportunities for hunting were limited; but since 
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I had at least gotten where I wanted, I was content 
to “say nothing and saw wood.” 

It was still early in the season for much game to 
be around. Our meat was running low, and a neigh- 
bor, Mr. Burkett, from twenty miles distant, came to 
Luke’s on some business, and wanted some wild meat 
to take home with him. They had spent the whole day 
hunting, and got no meat. It was a cold and chilly 
evening; the men were in the house lingering over their 
supper while I had gone to the bunk-house. I happened 
to look up in a pasture about 300 yards from the house 
and there saw six bull elk coming down toward the 
house. I gave the alarm, and let Bob take my gun, as 
he had none there, and away they went. By that time 
they had turned, and were going back the other way, 
and Luke took a run of a half mile up a steep mountain 
side to head them off and drive them back to the other 
fellows, which he succeeded in doing. They all began 
shooting at long range, and Luke finally landed a shot 
in the hind quarters of one as it was going away from 
him, and it fell. After the band had disappeared we 
all came together. Luke’s gun was empty and he was 
out of ammunition. Bob gave him my gun, and he 
and Mr. Burkett went after the band, while Bob and 
1 went to take care of the one which was down; it was 
not killed, but was making desperate efforts to get up. 
Of course we had nothing to shoot with except our 
knives. I said I thought I could get on its head while 
Bob would cut its throat. I got on its head and 
grabbed it firmly by the horns, which were then in 
the velvet, and Bob commenced operations. Suddenly 
I found myself flying through the air and lit about 
twenty feet below, as it was on a steep little bluff. I 
looked back and the bull was on its feet and coming 
right toward me. I “scooted” to one side and it went 
on past, for it was not after me; it was only trying to 
get away. 

It went directly toward the house, about 150 yards, 
and lay down among the willows. We found it and re- 
peated our tactics, and that time succeeded in killing it, 
not more than 150 yards from the house. 

Luke and Burkett shot away the last of their ammu- 
nition at the band and wounded one so badly they could 
almost catch it, but had to leave it and come home. 
The next morning I went after it and found it dead 
but still warm, evidently having been dead but a few 
minutes, and the meat was all right and I dressed it, 
and we packed it home that afternoon. ‘ 

My opportunities for hunting that season were lim- 
ited, but I managed to get out occasionally and suc- 
ceeded in getting several fair shots at deer, but could 
not kill anything. I had never been used to the big 
guns, and nearly became disgusted with my luck. The 
worst disappointments were when Luke would send 
me out to get meat, and I would come home empty, 
which I always did, for I was envious of a reputation 
as a successful hunter. A ditch was being surveyed up 
in the mountains above Luke’s by a stock ranch com- 
pany, in the latter part of the summer, in which Luke 
was interested; they were at work about three miles 
from the ranch, and Luke instructed me one morning 
to take a saddle horse and go up and help with the survey- 
ing, and to take along my rifle in the hope of getting 
some meat, as we were out of meat. When half way 
up I saw an antelope away up on a hill. I left the 
horse and slipped up through a thicket of jack-pines 
and got within 100 yards of it. I shot at it, with very 
little hopes of getting it, but was surprised to see it rear 
up, make a few plunges’ and fall, rolling several rods 
down the hill toward me. I went through the inter- 
vening thicket of quaking asp like a scared wolf, and 
found my antelope still and dead, with a shot through 
its heart. I dressed it and hid it in the bushes and 
went on to work; going home in the evening with the 
antelope tied on the horse behind the saddle, feeling 
much uplifted. 

EMERSON CARNEY. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


Lost on the Staked Plains. 


A wRITER in a late number of Frank Leslie’s Monthly 
gives an account of a scout, as he calls him (he was 
really an enlisted man that was being used as a 
courier), who was jlost “in the far Northwest”; the 
exact locality is mot-given, but it was probably up in 
the northwestern part of Montana, just south of the 
Missouri River. 

The man, mounted on a bronco, had started from 
some post there to carry a dispatch to an outpost. 
The story is all right, except the bronco part of it, 
he was not likely to have a bronco but a large Ameri- 
can horse that would have more horse sense and use 
it in an hour than a bronco would in a life time. 

The bronco was tried and found to be worthless as 
a cavalry horse thirty years ago, after our regiment, 
the Fourth Cavalry, had killed up about 2,000 of him. 
He is not heavy nor strong enough to carry what a 
cavalry horse has to carry, and has hardly sense enough 
to learn the drill. It may seem curious, but a good 
cavalry horse often knows more about the drill and 
trumpet calls than his rider does. 

This man had started early in the spring, “when the 
midday sun thaws the surface of the snow, and a 
light frost afterward hardens the surface of the ice to 
a glaze that had crushed the snow over the trail, and 
the scout had to keep a sharp lookout so as not to 
lose the trail altogether.” But he did lose it, then be- 
came snow blind, and finding himself lost tried to get 
his horse to take the back trail, letting the horse find it 
for himself. 

This failed, and next the man, taking off the saddle, 
turned the horse loose, thinking he would find his way 
home, then cause a party to be sent out to hunt his 
rider, 

The horse refused to leave, but stood over the man 
as he lay there until he was found by a mail rider five 
days after this. Why the man did not freeze to death 
at night long before this is not explained. Most men 
who are sent out as couriers are men who are not likely 
tn get Jost in the first place. and if they do happen to 
get lost, they have generally brains enough to find 
themselves again. I have often ridden as a courier, 
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but would be ashamed to get lost so badly anywhere 
that it would need some one else to find me. A coun- 
try that is covered with snow looks far different, even 
to a man who kriows it well, from what it does when 
covered with grass; but one must bear that in mind 
and keep his eyes open; if he does that and uses his 
brains he won’t stay lost long. 

I once had a job hunting up a lost man, but this 
one left on foot and was a man who would be about as 
likely to get lost on Broadway, New York, as he would 
on the Staked Plaitis, where he did get lost. 

The Fourth Cavalry began to build Fort Concho in 
the fall of 1867, our troop H being the first one to start 
at it, but several other troops came soon after. That 
winter a few or our horses took what was called in after 
years the epizootic, we thought they had the glanders, 
and as no horse could be shot until it was sure that 
he had the disease, unless the officer who was charged 
with him wanted to have to pay for him, we tied the 
sick horses out in the timber away from the post, to 
observe the course of the disease, feed and take care of 
them. But we only had to do that one day; then the 
Indians relieved us of the job; for on the second night 
a small party of the Kohowdi Comanches made a raid 
on the horse hospital and lifted the whole of them. 
There could not have been a horse doctor in the band, 
or they may have been in too great a hurry to start 
for home to call the doctor. The horses were missed 
next morning, and a detail was sent after them. About 
noon they overtook the Indians, who dropped the 
horses and lit out. All except one of them escaped; 
this one a sergeant ran down, and after having a 
running fight with him, shot him, then took his pony, 


bow and arrows and shield and a Colt pistol, and - 


brought them back with him. This sergeant was a 
young, smooth-faced fellow twenty-two years old; he 
had come from a good family in the East, had been 
turned out of a law college for some scrape, and then 
had come to us; he had probably been the black sheep 
of his family, but he conducted himself all right here, 
and on account of his being better educated and keep- 
ing himself neat and clean a great many of the men 
disliked him and gave it as their opinion that if an 
Indian would get after him the sergeant would faint. 
I had seen a good deal of him and thought that when 
the Indian did get after him it would not be the ser- 
geant who would do the fainting; and the result proved 
that I for once was right. 

When the sick horses were brought back, Major 
Cram, the commanding officer, announced that he would 
now proceed to drive these Indians to—well to a coun- 
try where the squaws would not need to pack in any 
wood if the climate of this country is as warm as it is 


. claimed to be. The major did not know then what a 


large contract he was~ giving himself and us. He 
never drove them anywhere in his time, though the 
rest of us kept on driving them on and off the Staked 
Plains for the next few years, until finally, on the 29th 
of September, 1872, our troop, F, of the Fourth Cav- 
alry, under Major Wirt Davis, single-handed and alone, 
drove them into the North Fork of the Red River, 
then after thinning them out drove them on a reserva- 
tion to stay on it. 

After I had got to be a part Comanche myself, I 
asked them about this affair of the sick horses, and was 
told that the young man we had shot was the chief’s 
son, and that when his party had got home minus any 
horses the squaws had lamented his death in sack 
cloth and ashes, principally ashes. 

The major sent a troop after the Indians, and there 
not being men enough in this troop he detailed nine 
men and myself—I was a corporal then—to go with 
this troop. 

We traveled northwest up as far as the Double 
Mountains, then directly west to a fine creek known 
afterward among us as Catfish Creek. The Indians 
had been in camp here in several places; it was their 
favorite camping ground always, but they were not 
here now, they had no doubt seen us coming and had 
made a hurried march out on the Staked Plains that 
begin right here at the creek. 

We put in several days going up and down the creek, 
to make sure that the Indians were not on it, then went 
into camp here. I went*as far out on the plains as it 
was safe to go, and wanted very much to get a chance 
to cross them clear to the Pecos. I got the chance 
several years after this, and saw a good deal of them, 
and while on them saw the only lunar rainbow I have 
ever seen; it was a beautiful one, too. 

After this, Catfish Creek got a visit from us at least 
once a year, but with one exception the Indians were 
never at home when we called. : 

The exception was in the fall of 1869. Major Bacon, 
with a large command of colored troops and thirty-six 
of us white troops, paid them the annual visit and took 
in a few families that had been too slow about packing 
up; they were doing this when we called on them. We 
lay in camp a few days to rest the horses, we could not 
follow the Indians across the Staked Plains; in fact, 
it was supposed at that time that these plains could 
not be crossed without a good guide who knew where 
there was water. When we crossed them years after 
this, early in the spring, we found plenty of water; 
later in the season most of these small ponds would 
be dry, no doubt, but these plains may be farms now, 
plenty of water could be found on them by going down 
deep enough. ‘ ; 

Our rations were running short, and the captain 

repared to return, intending to go east of the Double 
ieontains, then south as far as an old post called 
Phantom Hill on the Clear Fork of the Brazos. 

This post had a curious history. It was built by a 
few companies of an infantry regiment about the year 
1859, and as soon as they had it finished they were 
ordered away, and when leaving they camped the first 
night only ten miles away. That very night the post 
was burned. The Indians got the credit of burning it, 
of course; but years after I learned from a man who 


—_—— 


*This is the way the editor spells that tribe’s name. I have 
always made it Cohattie, and have never but once seen it in 

int when written by any one else until now, then it was spelled 

uehada. I am not a enough Spanish scholar to be able 
to pronounce that properly. I called the name of the tribe as it 
scunded to me when they themselves pronounced it. 
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had helped to build it how it had been burned. While 
the infantry were in camp this night, a man borrowed 
a horse belonging to an officer, without going through 
the form of asking for it; and riding back to Phantom 
Hill set the whole place on fire. When I first saw it 
all that remained were the stone foundations and a 
small stone magazine. 

The captain meant to setid a courier in from Phantom 
Hill to the Concho and have rations and forage sent 
out to meet us; then we started and had got back as far 
as this small California creek and were in camp on it 
when, one afternoon, soon after going into camp, a 
corporal and half a dozen men went off hunting on foot. 
They came in again about an hour before sunset and 
reported that they had shot a buffalo three miles west 
of camp, and had left a man named Caldwell to keep 
the wolves off from it until they had brought out a 
mule, if the meat was wanted. The capt.in did not 
want it, as the corporal ought to have known; we were 
then getting as many buffalo as we wanted without 
hunting for them. He told the corporal to go and 
bring the man in, but on learning that the man had 
orders to come in before sunset, he told the corporal 
that he need not go. But Caldwell did not come in; 
and early next morning the corporal was sent out to 
where he had left him to see what had become of him. 
The corporal could not find him. Soon after this the 
first sergeant of the troop told me to report to the 
captain. “He wants to send out and see what has be- 
come of that man, and I told him that you knew the 
country, don’t you?” said the sergeant. 

“T know it no better than the rest of you. This is 
the first time I have been in it. But I have kept my 
eyes open while we have been in it. I can find him 
unless the Indians got him ahead of me.” 

The captain asked me what I thought had become of 
the man. “T hardly think he would desert here, do 
you! 

“No, sir; he has got lost. He may have remained out 
there until after dark, then has missed the camp. There 
is no telling where he is now, all I can do will be to 
find his trail if I can, then follow it.” 

“Go and do it, then, and when you have found him 
or are satisfied that you cannot find him, join me at 
Phantom Hill. I will remain there a few days. Now, 
in what direction is Phantom Hill from here?” 

I gave him the direction. 

“Yes, that is right. You won’t get lost, I think. 
Go and do the best you can; I am not to blame for the 
man getting lost, but I hate to lose a man; we all do.” 

“I won't get lost, sir; I can travel by the map and 
compass; I have both of them here.” 

I had a copy of the same map the captain had and a 
good pocket compass, and never left camp without 
taking them with me. 

I filled my horse’s nose bag with wheat biscuit and 
raw bacon to carry as rations. I always carried a small 
bag of coffee, one of sugar and another with salt in it 
in my saddle pockets, along with a lot of extra ammuni- 
tion, a small camp hatchet, and a pair of front shoes 
for my horse with the nails to put them on. I shod him 
myself, never letting the blacksmith touch him; he 
would want to put on heavy Burden shoes, then let 
them stay on until worn out; I wanted light Good- 
enough shoes on him and wanted them re-set or re- 
placed once in every six weeks, and the quickest way 
to have that done was to do it myself. Any time that 
I was a troop quartermaster-sergeant no horse had to 
wear his shoes out before having them reset, but I was 
not one now. 


I had a young greyhound, Spot, with me here, he 
went along also, and it was he who found Caldwell. I 
first went to where the buffalo had been killed, to try 
for the man’s trail; but the corporal had been here on 
his horse to-day and had ridden and tramped all over 
the place and I could not now tell one man’s trail from 
another. Next, going back on the prairie toward camp, 
I rode slowly around in a half-circle, but found no trail. 
Then trying the prairie to the west of this, I at last 
struck a trail, but it led straight west, and I followed it. - 

This country out here has a number of large creeks, 
most of them running south, while their branches came 
in from the west. Most of them were nearly dry now; 
what water was in them stood in pools; the most of 
it was brackish, to begin with; and the buffalo that 
used it did not improve it any. 

I followed the trail at a walk for a mile or two; then 
it crossed a dry water course, and after a short time 
crossed it again. He had been going here in a circle, 
and his trail led out on the grass again. He was go- 
ing east now at last. 

Just now Spot, who had run ahead of me, stopped, 
and after smelling at something on the grass, began to 
eat it; going to him I found about ten pounds of that 
buffalo’s tenderloin. I had noticed it missing when at 
the buffalo, but did not know which of the men had 
taken it. When we shot a buffalo we would take the 
tongue and tenderloin, even if we left everything else. 

I picked up the trail here again, and soon after it 
led back to this dry creek, going directly west, and 
following the bed of the creek. I could follow it at 
a gallop, and at the same time keep a good lookout 
all around the country for Indians. It was true that 
we could not find any of them out here, but they were 
here, that I know, and could find me without any 
trouble. The trouble would commence when they had 
found me. ; ' 

At last I came to the head of this dry creek, and here 
the trail took the grass again, still going west, and it 
was quite fresh now. I kept following, and when I 
had gone several miles further the trail led into another 
creek that had a pool of water in it here, and stopping 
I watered my horse, while Spot, who had drank al- 
ready, ran on and up on a small rise, then stopped 
and began to wag his tail—he never barked at any- 
thing. I galloped to him, but the dog, instead of going 
on as he generally did, stood there looking up the 
creek; and looking up it myself I found my man, 
about 300 yards away on the side I had just left. He 
was kneeling with his back to a low bank, and his car- 
bine up and pointed at me. I had heard of men who, 
when lost, had gone crazy, but I hardly expected a man 
would lose his mind in less than twenty-four hours. 
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Caldwell had no doubt been looking for Indians until 
now he had them on the brain, but | did not want him 
to shoot me for one. Taking off my hat I waved it, 
and then called his name. He still kept the gun up. 

I got off my horse, and then going to one side held 
both pe hands up; then calling my horse to follow we 
went slowly toward Caldwell, keeping a good look 
out that he did not shoct me. I was ready to drop 
at the flash of his gun. 

Caldwell jumped up now, and throwing his gun down 
began to dance. Then I ran the rest of the way to him. 

When I had got to him the first question he asked 
was, “Where am I?” 

“Why, you seem to be right here, I don’t see any of 
you missing,” I told him. “Where did you suppose 
you were?” 

“Well, where is camp?” 

“Oh, camp is a little short of 24.000 miles from this. 
That is, if you mean to go to it by the route you have 
been taking. It is only about twenty-five miles behind 
you, though, that is a shorter route. What brought 
you here?” 

“Why, I started after dark and must have taken the 
wrong direction.” 

“That is what you did. You should have gone east; 
you went west.” 

He had taken his boots off and his feet were so 
badly swollen that he could not get them on again, so 
I sent him down to the water, telling him to bathe his 
feet, while I made camp and got us something to eat. 
Then after I had taken off my saddle and staked my 
horse out on grass, I started a fire and boiled coffee. 

I was well.pleased, I had found my man in less than 
twelve hours after starting to hunt him, but it would 
be a job now to get him to Phantom Hill. I would 
have to do most of the walking, while he rode, and I 
had no use for walking, else 1 should not be in the 
cavalry. 


Caldwell got back just as I had the coffee boiled and 
we ate supper, he would have eaten about all I had if 
I had let him; but I told him to eat only moderately, 
this being the first he had eaten since yesterday morn- 
ing. We were only fed twice a day when on the march, 
and he had missed his supper last night. He said that 
while he was bathing his feet he saw what he took to be 
a lot of deer come across the prairie toward the water, 
but they saw him and ran back again. 

“They were antelope, most likely,” I told him. “I 
have not seen any deer here, but just before sunset I 


will go down and wait for them; I want one; I would 


sooner have them than the buffalo. If I can’t get one 
I must shoot a buffalo, we must have something to eat.” 

Just before sunset I had Caldwell ride my horse down 
and water him, then had the horse tied out where he 
could not be seen from the water. Then going about 
fifty yards from the pool I lay down in the grass to wait 
for the antelope. The buffalo were coming in in long 
files for water. I did not want them here, but was afraid 
to run them off lest I might scare off any antelope that 
might be following them, and if the antelope did not show 
up before it had got too dark to shoot I would drop a 
buffalo. At last I saw a band of half a dozen or more 
antelope coming in from the west just across from where 
I lay flat in the grass. I let them come, meaning to shoot 
one just as they were leaving; but as they reached the 
water one of them threw up his head and looked in my 
direction ; he had winded me. 

I cut loose on them now with the Spencer, and put three 
shots into them just as they started to run, and one of 
them dropped. Then I stopped firing and going over to 
him found him to be a rather small one, but more than we 
needed; and carrying him down to camp I got my saddle 
on, then put him and Caldwell on it, then carefully put- 
ting out my fire, I moved back a mile or more away from 
this water and camped for the night without fire, just as 
an Indian would do when in the enemy’s country. Then 
I got my antelope dressed ready for breakfast and to 
carry with us to-morrow. 

“T cannot imagine,” I told Caldwell, “what ever led you 
. to go west. A school boy would know that as we had 
come from the west and you had left camp west of it, 
the camp must be east of you.” 

“How could I tell the east from the west after night?” 
he asked. 


“T can, and if I could not I would not move an inch 
from where night found me.” 

“Well, we ain’t all scouts and trailers,” he said, “and 
anyhow, I never paid any attention to where camp was 
when I left it. I expected the rest to do that.” 

“Well, depend on yourself after this; and if you do 
get to be a scout and trailer it won’t hurt you any. If 
you had been one you would not be here and need not 
furnish a subject for a lot of fools to laugh at when you 
get back. Some of them would get lost as easy as you 
did, but that won’t prevent them from laughing at you.” 

We took turns sleeping and watching; I did not want 
to run any risk of losing my horse; there was small 
danger of our being found here, but it was well to be 
careful. At daylight we were back at the water ready 
to get breakfast, and were ready to start soon after sun- 
rise. 

Caldwell now began to study the first principles of a 
scout. He wanted the points of the compass, and pointing 
to the sun that was just rising he asked, if that was not 
east. 

“No, not exactly east; it is a little south of it.” 

“Well, when I went to school the sun rose in the east 
and set in the west.” 

“You only thought so. In fact, it has about 360 days in 
the year in which it does not rise in the east nor set in 
the west, but it comes so near it that we can use those 
points if we have to te determine the east and west. I 
use the compass.” And taking it I gave him the true 
east. 

I followed my trail this day back to the camp I had left 
to come here, and it was well I did so. I had looked at 
the map before starting this morning, and had seen that 
to go through this camp would not take me much out of a 
straight line, and I knew that there was water there; I 
might not find any by keeping west of it without having 
to go too far for my horse to travel and keep in good 
order. He was not getting any forage now and had not 
had any for the past two 
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_ Caldwell and I rode turn about to-day, each of us rid- 
ing five miles at a time; he had been able to get his boots 
on again this morning, and could do his share of the 
walking, I telling him that he was a better walker than I 
was—his trip west had proved it. I got to the camp I had 
left yesterday morning at about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and on going into it the first thing I saw was a 
paper tied to a tree where I would not fail to see it. The 
captain had left it to tell me if I came this way to follow 
him into Fort Griffin; he had concluded to go there and 
not to Phantom Hill. I had been wondering why he did 
not go there in the first place, but I suppose he may have 
thought that they would not have much forage or rations 
there to spare him. This was a new post that had been 
started after our post at the Concho had been begun, and 
everything needed at both had to be hauled by ox trains 
all the way from San Antonio. Griffin was built on the 
a Fork a few miles west of the old town of Palo 
ito. 

Caldwell wanted to go hunting again as soon as we had 
made camp. 

“No, not to-day, I don’t want to do any more hunting 
for you; take a rest here to-day. I mean to go clean 
through to Griffin to-morrow; it will be a long ride but 
my horse can stand it. There is a feed of corn for him 
when he gets there.” 

We started as soon as it was light enough to see the 
trail next morning, and got into Griffin a few hours after 
the troop did, they having taken two days to go in while I 
made it in one. 

Then I reported my return and turned Caldwell over to 
the captain, I had expected that he would get a calling 
down irom the captain; but all the captain said to him 
was, “You have got off very lucky, Caldwell; you probably 
owe your life to the corporal. After this keep your eyes 
open and watch where you go; it pays to do that in this 
country.” CaBia BLANCO. 


Camping in Ontario. 


Ill.—A Rainy Day. 


Drip! Drip! Drip! No heavy showers had fallen 
during the night; yet the branches of the pines drooped 
with the weight of moisture in them, weeping copious 
tears upon our shrouded island—like near relatives. 
From the doorway of our camp shack we cast our eyes 
about, from the ground to the water, from the water to 
the nebulous mist that hung above it, from mist to sky, 
and from the sky back to the ground and the saturated 
branches of the trees. All were in league. The ground 
seemed to perspire in all places; the lake’s surface gave 
off a vapory steam; somber night clouds seemed to linger 
in the vault of the sky as the first smoke of the camp- 
fire lingered in our shack; and down through the fog per- 
colated a fine, misty, drizzling rain. Drizzle, drizzle; drip, 
drip. When a breeze should start to blowing from the 
bay, and things should cool off a bit, we might expect to 
receive our showers clean-cut; but that would come later 
in the day. 

Upon high, bare limbs of three of the tallest of the 
anak’ white pine trees of “Burnt Island,” across the way, 
sat three stately eagles. A rain storm is always a thing 
to rejoice over in the feathered kingdom. Like three 
grave Saints the birds seemed silently to return thanks 
to the Sender of all Good Thirigs. - It seemed to be their 
hour of consecration: Irreverently a small rifle was pro- 
duced and bullets were fired; but the aim being poor at 
that- distance they made as little impression upon the 
eagles as a peasant’s gibes upon a king. 

e breakfast fire sizzled and sputtered, meanwhile, 
with a noise like that which comes from a blacksmith’s 
tempering tub. Drip, drip; drizzle, drip. It took the 
guide longer to get breakfast than usual, so it seemed; 
but we were not without employment in the interval in 
searching out our rainy day apparel. 

After our morning meal we made ready to put off, as 
usual, in the canoe, this morning determined to coast 
along the shores trying each favorite hole and testing the 
truth of the commonly accepted belief that fish bite best 
on rainy days. Out upon the water it seemed that the 
rain fell to more purpose than previously. A million fine 
— made their quick impacts upon the water’s surface, 
each creating a tiny series of rings, the widening forms 
of which were immediately destroyed by succeeding 
drops. A light breeze, at first scarcely perceptible, but 
feeling comfortably cool against the wet cheek, began to 
give a slant to the rain. The mist above us vanished so 
stealthily that our first knowledge of its withdrawal 
came when, chancing to glance skyward, we ascertained 
that the clouds had taken definite shape and that they 
moved with the upper air currents. Now a darker cloud 
blew over us and the rain from it came in larger drops 
and more fiercely, so that instinctively we drew our 
mackintoshes closer about us; now it came again mildly. 

The soft “thur-r-r-r-r-r” that comes from an unreel- 
ing line when the bait is cast, and the gentle splash as the 
bait strikes the water, told me that my companion had 
stolen a march upon me; but my laugh was best, for he 
was soon permitted to take from his hook a hungry 
“rockie” for his pains. How voracious the rock bass 
were! A moment’s fishing in that place taught us that 
we must move further on for the small-mouths. Holding 
our rods expectantly aloft, like delicate masts to our 
canoe, we drifted slowly near the wet foliage of the 
shore, impelled by an occasional dip of the paddle, and 
cast our frogs or bits of perch into this or that likely ap- 
pearing hole. Suddenly I knew by a quick bending of 
my rod that a fish had struck. With a rapid succession 
of movements my rod whipped the water’s surface as the 
bass swam with powerful tug in a downward slant under 
the canoe. A momentary release of the reel freed my 
pole; but now I found it necessary to reel in quickly to 
take up the slack, for the fish had turned upward in an- 
other direction. Away he went with it again, however, 
tugging like a spirited horse upon the reins. With instant 
courtesy my companion for the day attempted to handle 
our bark.in the manner. which should prove most to my 
advantage in the struggle. Ever alert between the neces- 


' sity of letting out line and of taking in slack, so that the 


fish should not be left for a second without bridle, 
I held firmly to the throbbing pole, while the fish dived, 
rose, tacked this way and now in the opposite direction, 
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at one time keeping the pole bent and the line taut, and 
at another time making me work to keep them so. Noy 
he dived under the canoe; now he started upon a straight 
away run, tugging with all the vigor that was in him. 

At the end of one of these long runs I felt a sudden 
slack in the length of line I had let out; and before my 
reel could do its work a splendid fish leaped clear of the 
water and dived back with a powerful twist of its shining 
body, striking the water with a great splash. My hand 
worked quickly, nervously, at the reel; but a turn or two 
told me that the fish had thrown the hook. Groans of 
regret escaped from my companion’s lips before I could 
bring in the line for a glimpse of the empty barb. Im- 
mediately he pronounced the fish a “whopper,” and the 
“king of bass”—and I believe it grew faster there in ten 
minutes than it had ever done before in an entire season 
or two. 

Again and again we cast into this deep hole from which 
the grandfather of bass had arisen, and once or twice we 
thought that we had tempted him; but not again could 
he be coaxed above the rain smitten surface. Once espe- 
cially a vigorous tug and pull aroused momentary hopes; 
but the fish that was hooked was brought quite easily to 
the surface and proved to be a lusty pike. Throwing this 
fish disgustedly back into the water—to which he took 
very kindly, indeed, dashing immediately away in quest, 
no doubt, of a fish surgeon to patch his lacerated jaw— 
we gave up the bass for that day and paddled down the 
lake for other grounds, talking over the encounter on the 
way and planning how we might catch the fellow at 
another time. 

Shower after shower swept over us. Whenever, look- 
ing behind us, we saw a heavy wall of water advancing 
down the lake, we merely paused in our fishing, meekly 
took the dousing and proceeded again good naturedly 
when the cloud had passed. But our sport, for some 
reason, began to give out. This was due, I think, to the 
fact that rock bass, perch, and bullheads looked upon our 
bait as legitimate food for their stomachs and rushed 
upon it with their rainy-day appetites whenever it came 
within their reach, leaving the more wary bass to appease 
their hunger elsewhere. Overwhelmed at last by this 
voraciousness of the common rabble of fish, we settled 
down at a likely’pool to catch for the morrow’s break- 
fast a mess of bullheads—lazy, yet savage fighters, whom 
one, nor two, nor three pricks of the hook does not teach 
discretion. 

So our rainy day became a careless, jolly day, as such 
a day will. We laughed immoderately at each new wet- 
ting. We ate our luncheon between showers, with poles 
in hand, remaining in the canoe all day. As the after- 
noon wore on the sun burst now and then through the 
clouds, lighting up distant storm areas and adding a 
peculiar beauty to the showers that passed over us in 
shadow and receded with the light upon them. 

Resuming, upon our homeward journey, however, our 
more serious fishing, we whipped each likely pool with 
thoroughness. So zealous were we, indeed, that, in hug- 
ging the shore line, we passed unwittingly beyond our 
camping place, and when, at last, we turned the nose of 
our canoes about we beheld the island in the mellow light 
of a waning sun. For a moment before dipping the pad- 
dies we lost ourselves in admiring contemplation of the 
picture; there, arching tlie eastern skies above our camp, 
we beheld with fresh joy that signal of the mightiest of 
truces—the Bow of Promise. Mitton Marks. 


Glatuyal History. 


—oeeffnnee 
. s 
Wild Rice. 

In Forest AND STREAM of March 29, 1902, we called 
attention to Mr. Albert Ernest Jenks’ most interesting 
paper on the wild rice gatherers of the Great Lakes 
and said something of the importance of this food to 
primitive man in this country and to many of the wild 
creatures that at certain seasons swarm over our in- 
land waters. There has just been issued by-the Bureau 
of Plant Industry of the Department of Agriculture an 
interesting paper on Wild Rice: Its Uses and Propa- 
gation, which contains so much information and of so 
practical a sort that we are glad to make full extracts 
from it here. The many unsuccessful efforts made by 
gunners to propagate this food for wild fowl justify 
our speaking of it at length, and it is advised that this 
article be retained for reference. From the article we 
take the following paragraphs: 

The importance of wild rice as a food for wild fowl 
and the interest in its artificial propagation are indi- 
cated by the large number of inquiries regarding it 
that have come to the Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing recent years. These inquiries have emanated from 
many different localities widely separated, thus showing 
that the interest in this plant is not confined to any 
limited region. The general demand has been to know 
where viable seed of this plant could be obtained and 
how and where it should be sown to bring successful 
results. Some interest has also been manifested in the 
possibilities of preparing from this seed a commercial 
_cereal food. 

The seed of wild rice has been used for food by the 
Indians, particularly those of the middle Northwest, 
since as long ago, at least, as the first acquaintance of 
the white man with their customs. Notwithstanding 
the abundance of other forms of cereal food, such as 
flour and corn meal, since the advent of the white man, 
the Indian of the upper Mississippi Valley has con- 
tinued to use large quantities of wild rice, and this, too, 
in spite of the fact that the harvesting and ‘curing of 
the seed require considerable arduous labor. Wild rice. 
as prepared for food by the Indians, is highly esteemed 
by the white men who have had the opportunity of test- 
ing it, and the entire available supply now sells at from 
two to three times the price of ordinary white rice. 

While by far the largest demand for information re- 
garding this plant has come from men or organizations 
wishing to secure viable seed for planting near shoot- 
ing grounds to attract wild fowl, the possibility of pre 
paring from the seed a large and regular supply of a 
nutritious and highly flavored cereal food has. received 
some attention. importance of maintaining g 
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feeding grounds for wild fowl, of which the propaga- 
tion of wild rice is a very important element, needs no 
discussion, and the desirability of propagating a palnt 
which will make the otherwise waste-water areas of the 
upper Mississippi Valley yield a valuable and highly 
esteemed cereal is also evident. 


Distribution and Habitat of the Plant. 


The wild rice plant (Zizania aquatica L.) occurs 
naturally over a wide area in the United States and 
southern ,Canada. The same species is also reported 
from Japan, Formosa and China. It finds its best 
environment in the United States in fresh-water lakes 
and river sloughs and along the seacoast where streams 
meet tidewater. It requires that the water in which it 
grows be fresh, that is, not brackish, and that it be 
neither quite stagnant nor too swiftly moving, and 
while it thrives on a wide variety of soils under these 
waters, it does best where the bottoms are soft and 
muddy. 

The change in water level, where the plant grows, is 
an important item. For instance, it will frequently 
fail to do well or to grow at all in some of the northern 
lakes through which the Mississippi flows, especially 
if the annual change in water level in these lakes is 
more than 2 or 3 feet. There is, on this account, in 
the minds of some observers an opinion that wild rice 
normally grows only alternate years, or, at least, that 
it does not grow every year in a given locality. This 
idea is without foundation, and its existence is probably 
due to the fact that occasional years of high water pre- 
yent the development of wild rice for that year, while 
a normal level the following year permits the regular 
growth. 

This calls attention to the peculiar vitality of the seed 
of this plant. It is evident that if the growth of wild 
rice in a given locality is wholly prevented for a year 
by high water, and there is an abundant growth the 
next year when the water level is normal, there must 
be a large proportion of the seed which remains dor- 
mant and viable for at least eighteen months after it 
reaches maturity. 

In streams affected by. tidewater, however, where the 
daily change of water level sometimes amounts to 3 
feet or more, wild rice may grow vigorously. It is 
abundant along the shores of the lower Potomac, 
where it grows on mud flats that are nearly or quite 
exposed at low tide and submerged by 2 or 3 feet of 
water at high tide. The plant has, in this case, become 
adapted to this frequent change of water level, but if 
for any reason high water were retained over these 
beds for any considerable length of time during the 
early spring the plants would hardly develop. 

Wild rice will grow on a wide variety of soils, but it 
needs for its best development approximately the fol- 
lowing condifions: 

Soft alluvial soil, covered with from 12 inches to 4 
feet of water. The water level should not have an an- 
nual variation greater than 18 or 20 inches. The water 
- should be constantly freshened by slight movement and 
consequent aeration. 


Life History and Natural Propagation. 


The wild rice plant is ‘an annual. It bears abundant 
crops of seeds which fall directly into the water as 
soon as ripe and lie buried in the mud below until the 
following spring when, if conditions are favorable, they 
germinate and produce new plants. In the northern 
lakes the long ribbon-like leaves appear floating upon 
the surface of the water late in May. By the latter part 
of June the stems have grown sufficiently to raise the 
leaves above the water. In the South the growth starts 
much earlier. On the mud flats of the lower Potomac 
the plants may be 6 inches high by the first of May. 
Strange as it may seem, the period of flowering and 
ripening of wild rice is almost the same in northern 
Minnesota and along the Potomac River, near Wash- 
ington, though on account of the earlier start in the 
southern region the period of growth is much longer. 

The panicles appear during the later part of July, 
and the flowers open immediately. The glumes of the 
pistillate flowers separate at the base to allow the 
stigmas to protrude and be pollinated and closing 
again soon after fertilization is accomplished leave the 
withered stigmas outside. Immediately after fertiliza- 
tion the young seed begins to elongate, and gradually 
fills the space within the floral envelope. This develop- 
ment requires about two or three weeks, and as soon 
as it is completed the connection with the stem is weak- 
ened and the seed falls off. The time of maturing of 
the different seeds in a single panicle extends over sev- 
ya days, the seeds on the tips of the branches ripening 

rst. 

The seeds, on falling, usually strike the water with 
the point of attachment below and sink immediately 
to the bottom. If by accident the distal end strikes 
first, enough small particles of air are caught by the 
barbs borne there to keep the seed on the surface of 
the water for a time, but as these air bubbles escape the 
seed sinks. 


Varieties. 


While distinct differences in size and form of panicle, 
the coloration of the plant, and the size of the seed 
ave been noticed in wild rice from various regions, 
there is as yet insufficient evidence to justify making a 
new species. It is impossible to say at the present time 
to what extent these differences are due only to environ- 
ment. The. wild rice of northern Minnesota and that 
8rowing along the lower Potomac show the extreme 
Variations in some respects. The Potomac plants grow 
8 to 10 feet high and 6 to 7 feet above the water and 

ve a very large panicle, often exceeding 2 feet from 
the lower joint to the tip of the pistillate end. The 
Pistillate portion of the panicle in the Potomac plant 
is distinctly spreading and the branches often bear 17 
to 27 seeds. slant common to the northern Minne- 
Sota lakes is smaller than that of the Potomac, usually 
reaching only’3 or 4 feet above the water. The panicle 
is shorter, r. if ever exceeding 20 inches in length, 
more often 16 inches or less. The pistillate portion 
rarely exceeds 10 inches in length and usually has its 


branches closely appressed. When spreading of the 





branches of the pistillate portion of the panicle does 
occur in the wild rice of the northern lakes it is seldom 
that all the branches of a panicle are spreading—fre- 
quently only 1 or 2 of them, rarely more than 4 or 5 
—and the branches of the panicle of the Minnesota 
plant rarely carry more than 9 seeds, usually from 3 
to 7. 

The seeds from northern varieties are larger, particu- 
larly much thicker, than those of the Potomac variety. 

There is also in the northern-grown wild rice a 
marked distinction in coloration: Some of the plants 
are a rich purple color in the panicle, and have a large 
amount of purple coloring in the leaf sheath and along 
the margin of the leaf blade, while others remain with 
almost no suggestion of any color but green, except, 
perhaps, a pinkish tinge in the glumes of the staminate 





FRESHLY GATHERED WILD RICE DRYING ON A SCAFFOLD. 


flowers. The stamens in all cases are uniformly of a 
rich bright yellow, and the mature seeds are always 
black. Some seeds are green or greenish brown in 
color, but this is due to their immaturity. It is diffi- 
cult to understand this difference in color in wild-rice 
plants. It has been shown that the plants are uniformly 
cross-pollinated, and plants of both coloss grow side 
by side in the northern lakes, though in some localities 
plants of one color or the other predominate; and 
while one may find a few cases of colors intergrading 
between these two, the extremes of coloration are the 
rule, and, except in rare cases, marked coloration, when 
it occurs, extends throughout the plant. For instance, 
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a dark purple pistillate panicle almost invariably ac- 
companies dark purple staminate flowers, and a large 
amount of that color in the leaf sheath and blade. Color 
variation is found in the Potomac wild rice, though to 
a much less degree. 


Harvesting the Seed, 


Almost all the wild rice seed now harvested is gath- 
ered by Indians into birch-bark canoes. This is done 
usually by two persons working together, one stand- 
ing in the bow of the canoe and propelling it with a 
forked stick, and the other seated in the stern with 
two short sticks, by means of which the plants on either 
side of the canoe are gently pulled over it and the ripe 
seed beaten off. No attempt is made to get all the 
seed off the plants at one time. It is customary rather 
to take only the seed which falls readily and to visit 
the same plants later as more seeds ripen. The period 
of ripening extends over nearly two weeks for any field 
and over several days for any single plant, so that were 
one to attempt to harvest all the rice on a given area 
it would be necessary to go over that area at least four 
or five times at intervals of from two to three days. 
Recently some. attempts have been made to construct 
machinery for harvesting wild rice seed from boats 
driven by screw or drawn by cable. So far, however, 
such endeavors have not been entirely successful. 

It is customary in some sections for the Indians to 
prepare wild rice for harvesting by going through the 
field- before any of the seed is- quite ripe to draw the 
heads of adjacent plants into bunches, which are firmly 
tied together, so that the seed, as it ripens, will not 
fall. This custom, however, is not universal, and is only 
resorted to when the supply of wild rice is not abundant 
and it is desirable to gather as much as possible from 
certain fields. When a portion of a field is so tied up 
it can be left until after all the untied seed has been 
harvested or has fallen, and in this way the harvest- 
ing period is extended. This preliminary tying is, of 
course, a tedious operation, and would be expensive 





were the time of the operator a salable quantity. The 
harvesting of wild rice is not regarded by the Indians 
as a. particularly arduous task, though attempts by 
white men to do the same work have not proved very 
successful. 


Preparation of the Seed for Food Purposes. 


_ After the wild rice seed is harvested into the canoe, 
it is taken ashore and put in piles or spread out for a 
preliminary drying. (PI. VI., fig. 2.) If allowed to re- 
main piled up for more than a few hours when fresh, 
fermentation sets in, as the seed is very damp and soft 
when gathered, so that almost immediately after it is 
harvested it is either spread out thinly to dry, or is 
parched ready for hulling. The parching is at present 
done by the Indians in a very primitive way, as is 
shown in Plate VI., fig. 1. The seed is put into a 
kettie over a slow fire and stirred with a stick until it 
is roasted, so that the hulkgis brittle enough to be 
easily broken. Not much m6fe than a half bushel can 
be parched at a time, and it requires from half an hour 
to an hour to parch a single lot, and the seed demands 
constant attention throughout the parching process to 
keep it from burning. Unless stirred evenly the kernels 
pop open or become so brittle as to break up badly in 
the subsequent hulling process. There is a most ex- 
cellent opportunity for the development of some simple 
device for the uniform parching of wild rice seed. The 
parching is what gives the seed its highly esteemed 
flavor as a food, and if this operation and the subse- 
quent hulling can be done uniformly the percentage of 
burned and broken seed will be much less than at pres- 
ent, and, furthermore, the cost of production of the 
food will be very greatly reduced. 

After the seed has been parched it is spread out to 
cool, and soon after it is hulled. The hulling is at 
present the most tedious operation in the whole pro- 
cess of preparation. The Indians ordinarily accomplish 
it by putting about a bushel of the seed into a hole in 
the ground, lined with cedar staves or burnt clay, and 
then beating or punching it with heavy sticks. Often 
three or four men work together on one lot. After’the 
seed has been beaten until the hulls have all been 
cracked or broken, the grains and hulls are separated 
by tossing the mixture up into the wind from light 
birch-bark baskets. After the parching and hulling are 
finished the grain is sufficiently dry to keep indefinitely. 
Plate VII. shows some wild rice seed with the hull on, 
some with hull removed, and some parched seed, also 
with the hull removed. 

As a food material this parched wild rice is highly 
esteemed by those who like the “gamy” flavor which it 
acquires by parching. It is cooked with wild fowl and 
also used’ as a breakfast food. For either purpose it 
should have several preliminary washings in cold water 
to remove any disagreeable smoky taste. It is also 
used to a limited extent for making rice cakes. For 
this purpose it is milled and the darker cuter coat is 
sifted out. When milled without being parched this 
outer coat is difficult to remove, as it breaks up into 
smail particles that do not readily separate from the 
flour, so that for all use as food the seed should be first 
parched and hulled. 

The results of chemical analysis given below show 
approximately the comparative value of wild rice for 
food purposes. For the table and the statement con- 
cerning it the writers are indebted to Dr. C. F. Lang- 
worthy, of the Office of Experiment Stations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


The Food Value of Wild Rice. 


Wild rice resembles common cereal grains quite 
closely in composition. As is the case with wheat, rye, 
barley, and other grains, the greater portion of the 
nutritive material consists of carbohydrates, although 
the amount of protein is proportionately large. Wild 
rice contains little fat, in this respect resembling rice, 
barley and wheat more closely than corn and oats. 
Judged by its composition and fuel value, it compares 
very favorably with the common cereal grains. So few 
analyses of wild rice are available that but little can be 
said regarding the range in the proportional amount of 
the different constituents. Furthermore, little is known 
of the comparative digestibility of wild rice and other 
grains. From its extended use by the Indians and 
others it seems safe to assume that this grain is whole- 
some, and as said above, analysis shows that it is, like 
the more common cereals, a nutritious food. 

When wild rice is soaked in water a peculiar odor 
is noticeable, recalling that of damp hay. When it is 
boiled it also possesses a characteristic odor, some- 
thing like that of boiled barley. The raw grain has a 
starchy taste,.while the cooked grain resembles barley 
much more than white rice in taste. The flavor is 
characteristic and is relished by many. When cooked, 
the wild rice kernels expand to about two or three 
times their original size, and except for the bits of 
dark outer covering ordinarily present the cooked ma- 
terial is of a grayish-white color. In Minnesota and 
adjacent States, where wild rice is best known, it is 
usually eaten as a breakfast cereal, or cooked in much 
the same manner as ordinary white rice. . 


Artificial Propagation, 


When wild rice seed is to be used for propagating 
purposes it is now customary to secure it from Indians 
as soon as possible after it is harvested, and to spread 
it out thinly over some sort of a floor in the shade 
and stir it frequently until it is dry. Since it has been 
extremely difficult to germinate seed so treated, or to 
secure successful plantings from seed obtained upon the 
market, there is good reason for believing that it is the 
present methods of curing seed that are at fault. It 
was largely for the purpose of determining where this 
fault lay and how best to remedy it that investigations 
were instituted. It is true that many of the unsuccess- 
ful plantings made during the past owe their failure to 
the improper selection of the place for planting, due 
to ignorance regarding the nature of the plant and its 
environmental requirements; but it is certainly true 
that the plant may grow in many localities where it is 
not now found, provided good seed is obtainable, 
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Previous Fafiures in Planting. 


Some instances are reported where successful plant- 
ings have been made, but the greater number have 
proved entire failures. This is no doubt due to the 
fact that the seed which is ordinarly obtained from the 
Indians, is treated in such a manner as to kill the germ. 
It is allowed to ferment during the curing process or 
to become too dry, either of which conditions seri- 
ously injures its vitality. Practically all attempts to 
germinate thoroughly dried seed have proved unsuc- 


cessful. 
Plantings Made in 1902. 


In order to determine the best methods to be used 
in curing, storing, and planting the seed, a series of 
plantings was made both in northern Minnesota and 
at Washington, D. C. The seed was collected fresh 
and planted in tubs of mud sunk into the muddy bot- 
toms where wild rice naturally grows. The tubs were 
covered with fine screens prevent other seeds get- 
ting in and to prevent the removal or destruction of 
the seed planted. These plantings were examined from 
time to time. No signs of germination were noticed 
in the autumn immediately following the planting, but 
at the time the naturally sown seed around the tubs 
began to grow, in the spring of 1903, the seed in the 
tubs was found to be germinating freely, thus show- 
ing that when the seed is planted in a fresh condition 
and never allowed to heat or dry it will grow well. 

Plantings were also made by Mr. D. W. Hallam, 
of Dover, N. H., in a number of ponds where wild rice 
had never grown. In some the seed was planted in the 
fall of 1902, and in others in the spring of 1903. These 
ponds were visited the second week in June, 1903, and 
the plants were found to be growing well in all cases. 


Storing Seed. 


Mr. Hallam has suceeded in keeping wild rice seed 
over winter with its vitality uninjured. The following 
extract from a letter from him under date of April 15, 
1903, shows how this was done: 

“The wild rice was ordered with instructions to ship 
as soon as gathered without drying. I received it on 
the 27th day of October, 1902. The barrel was placed 
on end in the shade out-of-doors, the head taken out, 
with about a bushel of seed, and a faucet was put in at 
the bottom to drain the water. The seed was weighted 
with a cover, and cold water enough to fill the barrel 
put in each morning and drained out daily. The bar- 
re: was kept full. On the sth of December ice began 
to form on the inside of the barrel. Care was taken 
in adding water so as not to burst the barrel. By the 
25th of December there was a frozen mass of ice and 
seed that filled the barrel. No water was then added 
until the middle of March, and then only enough to 
keep the barrel full, for as yet there was quite a mass 
of ice and seed. Since April began it has been neces- 
sary to change the water daily. Our water here is 
quite cold, 45 to 55 degrees F. I have sent a sample 
bottle.” 

The seed received from Mr. Hallam with this letter 
had germinated and had sprouts from one-half to one 
inch in length when it arrived. Later, a larger quantity 
of seed, about two quarts, was received from Mr. 
Hallam, of which 75 per cent. had germinated. ; 

It seems from the results of the experiments referred 
to that wild rice can be successfully grown from seed 
either by sowing the fresh seed as soon as it is gath- 
ered or by keeping it in water over the winter and 
sowing in the spring. In most instances it will no 
doubt be found more satisfactory to sow in the fall, 
providing the place sown can be protected from water- 
fowl and other animals likely to destroy the seed, since 
such a practice will avoid the trouble of keeping the 
seed wet during the winter. When the seed is kept 
in water, either for storage or transportation, the 
water must be changed frequently or aerated, as fer- 
mentation sets in if it is allowed to stand for any length 
of time. 

The seed can be shipped or stored for a short time by 
packing it in dampened moss or excelsior, and this is a 
convenient way to prepare it for shipment. It is neces- 
sary to separate the seed from the moss or excelsior 
by layers of cloth, as it cannot conveniently be sown 
when mixed with either. The package, when made up 
thus for shipment, must not be too thick or too tight 
to prevent some slight circulation of air, or fermenta- 
tion will at once set in. 


Suggestions for Harvesting, Storing and Planting. 


(1) Orders should be placed before the harvesting 
season is commenced, so that the seed may be shipped 
immediately after it is gathered. 

(2) Care should be taken to gather only fully ma- 
tured seed. 

(3) Seed should not be allowed to dry when it is to 
be used for propagation. For shipment or storage it 
must be kept wet, with frequent changes of water or 
packed in damp moss or excelsior in ventilated pack- 
ages. 

(4) Wherever practicable, autumn planting is recom- 
mendal. 

(s) Care should be used in selecting the place for 
planting seed to get the proper depth of water—from 
1 to 3 feet, with a thick layer of soft mud underneath— 
and the water should be neither quite stagnant nor too 
swiftly moving. 


The Carcajou. 


Anout that carcajou. I wonder if you are right? My 
query is because our old standby, Mayne Reid, was, on 
the whole, a pretty reliable duck on natural history, and 
it is my impression that in one of his books, I think the 
“Desert Home,” he speaks of both the carcajou and the 
wolverine as two different beasts, his description of the 
former being distinctly one of the big cats of jaguar 
propensities. Ever read it? 5... T. 

{Carcajou was a name given to several species of 
carnivora, just as has been the term catamount. Carca- 
jou sometimes meant cougar, or Canada lynx, or even 
badger. Most often, however, it was used for the 
wolverine (Gulo luseus).} °° y %. 










FOREST AND STREAM. 
Our Batrachians and Reptiles.— VII 


Wirx the exception of the snakes, there is no other 
group of reptiles which has taken a greater hold on the 
popular imagination than the members of the order 
Lericata, a group represented among living animals only 
by the family Crocodylide. These large animals, com- 
monly known as crocodiles, alligators, caymaus, gavials, 
and jacares, are common inhabitants of the streams, 
lakes, and swamps of the tropical portions of the earth, 
where their unprepossessing ae and disagreeable 
habits make them at once fit subjects for almost supersti- 
tious dread. 

We have all read of the crocodiles of the Nile and the 
Ganges. Along the former stream they were held in 
veneration and worshipped as deities by the inhabitants 
of some cities. During life they were attended and fed 
in temples erected in their honor, and after death they 
were embalmed and laid away with all the ceremony due 
to a god. In other cities in the same region the inhabi- 
tants, evidently with a better knowledge of the crocodile’s 
real character, regarded them as the embodiment of evil, 
and destroyed them whenever possible. Along the 
Ganges, even at the present time, the crocodiles are said 
to enjoy a certain amount of protection from the natives, 
but, thanks, to the influence of English civilization, they 
are no longer fed on such tidbits as tender babies or 
beautiful young women. 

can be no doubt that in some parts of the world, 
and under some circumstances, some of 
the crocodilians are dangerous beasts, 
and do not hesitate to attack other crea- 
tures as large as themselves, or even 
man. There are numerous, apparently 
well authenticated, accounts of such on- 
slaughts in the writings of various 
travelers, but it must be believed that in 
most cases the animals are not as bad 
as they are painted. 

The family Crocodylide is represented 
in the United States by two species, an 
alligator (Alligator  mississippiensis), 
and a crocodile (Crocodilus ameri- 
canus). The latter inhabits only the 
lower end of the Florida peninsula, from 
Lake Worth southward; the range of the 
former extends from North Carolina 
to Texas, but is limited to a compara- 
tively narrow belt along the sea coast, 
except on the Jarger streams, which it 
ascends for a considerable distance. It 
has been found on the Mississippi River 
as far up as Jefferson county, Miss. In 
the swamps of Florida, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Louisiana and Texas it 
abounded until the value of its skin and 
teeth led to indiscriminate destruction. 

In habits both the alligator and the 
crocodile are eminently aquatic, but 
may, and often do, leave the water to 
bask in the sunshine. In times of ex- 
treme drouth they may bury themselves 
in the mud and lie in a semi-dormant 
condition until their pond is filled again; 
but usually they travel arcoss country 
to the nearest body of water. The 
crocodile is more partial to brackish 
water, and lives nearer the sea, as a 
rule, than the alligator. 

In general appearance the two animals 
resemble each other very closely, but 
differ in many minor characteristics. 
The head of the alligator is broader 
and heavier, and the outline of the sides 
from the back of the jaws to the snout 
is rather strongly convex, in contrast 
with which the same outline in the croc- 
odile is straight, or even concave. In 
the alligator, the teeth of the lower jaw, 
when the mouth is closed, are completely 
concealed, as they are received within 
the upper jaw, but in the crocodile one 
of the larger tusks of the lower jaw 
passes outside of the upper lip and is plainly visible from 
the side. In the crocodile there is a sort of crest or 
high ridge of large scales along the back of the hind 
leg, a character which is only slightly or not at all de- 
veloped in the alligator. 

Living specimens in the water may be distinguished 
by the fact that the upper surface of the alligator’s head 
is nearly flat, while the crocodile has a strong ridge run- 
ning lengthwise from the nostrils back nearly to the eyes. 

The presence of the crocodile in the United States was 
first made known by Dr. Jeffries Wyman, who secured 
a skull of the animal from Florida as early as 1870. Five 
years iater, Mr. Wm. F, Hornaday visited its haunts 
and in a small creek near Biscayne Bay succeeded in 
shooting a large male fourteen feet in length, and in the 
weeks following collected quite a series of specimens. Ac- 
cording to his account (American Naturalist, Vol. IX., p. 
498, 1870), the animal is quite rare, is very difficult to 
approach, and is extremely tenacious of life. They are 
much more savage than the alligator, and the males fight 
each other to such an extent that almost every full grown 
individual shows marks of many conflicts; the teeth are 
shattered, tails and even jaws are bitten off, and the 
skin is covered with great scars, 

The females produce their eggs in the early spring, and 
place them in layers in a shallow cavity, which they scoop 
out in the bank of the stream or pool. Each layer of 
eggs is covered with grass and leaves, and over the whole 
a considerable amount of deca’ oj Bespin is placed. 

of 





The number of eggs is stated to be twenty to thirty. 
The heat of the fermenting pile damp vegetation 
hatches the eggs in about thirty days. What becomes of 
the young after they emerge from the nest is not 
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The habits of the alligator are comparatively well 
known, a fact doubtless due to the former abundance 
of the animal throughout the greater part of its range, 
and the persistency with which it has been hunted. 1) 
the preceding paragraphs, however, mention has been 
made of the general life history with sufficient exactness, 
for there is very little to make it remarkable, and only 
the food and the egg iaying habits remain to be described 

The food consists of nearly every kind of animal mat- 
ter which the alligator can capture. Fish are caught in 
the water and great destruction is wrought among th« 
wading and swimming water fowl. Small animais of any 
kind feeding along the bank are liable to be rushed ai 
and captured, and it is said that large animals like cat- 
tle and horses have been seized by the nose as they 
drank. Whatever the prey, it is drawn down under the 
water and held until life is extinct, and is then dragged 
ashore and eaten. In the winter the alligator passes a 
portion of the time in hibernation, and as a preparation 
tor this event is said by old hunters to swallow pebbles 
and pieces of wood. These, of course, are indigestible, 
but they serve to keep the walls of the stomach apart 
and reduce the pangs of hunger to a minimum; in the 
spring they are ejected as rounded and polished bits of 
stone and wood. 

The time of mating has not been recorded, but in April 
or May the females repair to some secluded spot for the 
purpose of laying their eggs. They scrape together a 
low mound of decaying vegetation and on it deposit a 
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Fig. 2.—Head of Alligator mississippiensis. 


layer of eggs and cover them carefully with more vege- 
tation. A day or two later a second layer of eggs is placed 
above the first and covered in the same manner. This 
continues until from 100 to 200 eggs have been deposited 
and the mound has reached the height of two or three 
feet. During the period of incubation, a process which 
is effected both by the heat of the sun and the decay of 
the pile of humus, the female remains in the immediate 
neighborhood of the nest, and is said to defend it with 
vigor against any intruders. The eggs, which are about 
the size of those of a goose, are protected by a strong, 
rough shell, and are so placed in the nest that the 
slightest disturbance will make them rattle about and 
give warning to the mother. As soon as the young are 
hatched they dig their way out of the nest and are con- 
ducted to the water by their mother. She feeds them 
on food which she disgorges and to the best of her ability 
protects her tender testing from their natural enemies, 
the turtles, fishes, and water birds. Nevertheless great 
numbers of the young alligators perish, probably not 
more than two or three per cent. reaching maturity. They 
soon forsake their parent, and probably take no further 
interest in her movements. Growth in this animal is 
very slow. At the age of fifteen years they are only 
two feet long, and a specimen twelve feet in length is 
probably at least seventy-five years old. , 

It is only within recent years that the alligator has 
come into prominence as an article of commerce. When 
Josh Billings stated of the animal that it “was made for 
sum useful purpose, but, like the muskeeter, the bedbugg, 
and the kokroach, their usefulness has been karefully hid 
from us,” he was certainly not aware that the traffic in 
mounted apeeenees, teeth, and hides would soon amount 
to some eds of thousands of dollars annually. 
Such, however, is the case, or at least was the case until 
the indiscriminate destruction of both young and old 
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to this innumerable eggs were collected and destroyed, or 
blown and sold as curios to northern tourists. 

The valuable portions of the animals are the skin and 
the teeth. The former, as is well known, makes a most 
excellent leather, while the latter are worked up into 
trinkets of various kinds. 

The family Crocodylide was by all the early zoologists 
combined with the suborder Lacertilia under the name 
of Sauria, since all the crocodilians appear in outward 
form to be nothing more than gigantic lizards. Even to- 
day they are often spoken of as lizards; but an examina- 
tion of their skeleton and the soft parts of their anatomy 
shows them to possess characteristics which stamp them 
at once as a distinct group among the reptiles. More- 
over, they have been distinct as far back as our knowledge 
of them goes, numerous fossil remains of undoubted 
crocodiles having been discovered in the rocks which lie 
just above the great coal measures. To quote Josh Bil- 
lings again, our living forms “are chips of the old block.” 
All the members of the family are fitted for an aquatic 
existence, and the nostrils, eyes, and ears are provided 
with lids or valves by means of which they can be tightly 
closed when the body is submerged, an adaptation of the 
utmost value to an animal which drags most of its food 
beneath the water. Their legs, although too weak to be 
of much use on land, are strong enough for their needs 
in the water. By means of them and their long, strong 
tails they are able to swim with great rapidity. 

They differ from other reptiles and approach the mam- 
mals in having a four-chambered instead of a _ three- 
chambered heart—two auricles and two ventricles—so that 
there is a double circulation, and the blood is kept at a 
higher temperature than that of their relatives. There are 
also traces of a diaphragm and the teeth are set in sockets 
instead of simply resting on the bones. The teeth also 
are limited to a single row in each jaw, and are shed at 
intervals, the new one growing up within the base of the 
old one and displacing it. They are further characterized 
by the possession of a more or less complete armor, con- 
sisting of ridged bony plates imbedded in the skin and 
overlaid by large scales of horny material. The bones of 
the neck bear ribs which lie almost in contact with each 
other, and thus deprive that part of the body, to a great 
extent, of the power to move. In the skull there are 
numerous peculiar arrangements of the bones, but a 
description of these would involve too many technicalities 
and will therefore be omitted. 

With these animals, the most highly developed in 
the class of reptiles, the series of chapters on Our Batra- 
chians and Reptiles comes to a close. It must not be 
imagined that even for the types described more than the 
most condensed outline has been given. In many cases 
our knowledge of some of the commonest and most in- 
teresting species is woefully deficient, and in other cases 
extremely interesting and well known facts have been 
suppressed. It is the hope of the author, however, that 
the readers of Forest AND STREAM will be led to pay 
more attention to the animals which they have been 
taught from childhood to despise, and in the future try 
to assist the zoologist by recording such observations as 
they may happen to make during their expeditions to the 
forests and streams of our country. W. P. Hay. 





Man and the Brute. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the August number of Forest AND STREAM, page 
123, A. H. Gouraud objects, in part, to the sensible and 
interesting paper from the pen of that keen observer, 
Charles Hallock. Mr. Hallock’s paper appeared in July, 
page 44, and was entitled, “Man and the Brute.” ; 

Mr. Gouraud quotes from Mr. Hallock’s paper: 
“Words, or the number used, are not the measure of 
intelligence, brute or human,” and then denounces the 
statement. He gives his own conception of words: 
“Words are the implements of thought; without them 
complex mental processes are impossible; in short, as 
Max Muller declares, ‘thought is identical with lan- 
guage.’” 

“Words are the implements of thought” is all right; 
but the remainder of the statement cannot stand the light 
of scientific investigation. I don’t believe Mr. Hallock 
will take his science from Max Muller, a Sanskrit 
scholar. He, doubtless, would prefer Mandsley, Horsley, 
Golgi, and Rumon de Cajal, modern biological investiga- 
tors. There are scores of other investigators, too numer- 
ous to mention, so one need not go astray if he is a 
student in this direction. I wonder how Mr. Gouraud 
disposes of the unfortunate beings that are born deaf 
and cannot use a word of any language? His theory 
would deprive them of the power to think, for thinking 
is a complex mental process which, he claims, would be 
impossible without words. ‘ : : 

Mr. Gouraud gives us another exhibition of impossible 
science. He writes of the pugilist: “The boxer, of 
course, has no time to think, and, like the animal, de- 
pends upon the operation of habit.” : 

It seems to me that it would be impossible to put more 
error into the same number of words. If we are to dis- 
cuss questions from a scientific standpoint, let us have the 
pure article. Scientifically stated, the boxer sees every 
movement of his opponent. Suppose a blow is aimed to- 
ward his eye, does he act without thinking? If he did 
he would probably be knocked out in one round. The 
movement of the coming blow is flashed to the retina. 
A network of nerves collect the impression and through 
the optic nerve and its aids it reaches the tract in the 
brain where the knowledge of sight is located. Con- 
Sciousness, that has charge of the welfare of that par- 
ticular organism, is warned and instantly puts in opera- 
tion some method of defense. The blow could be stopped, 
or turned to the right or left, or the boxer could step 

k, or side step or e. If the boxer is proficient in 
lodging it would be the best defense, for the only move- 
ment needed would be to jerk the head one side. Con- 

Sciousness concludes to adopt this method. An impulse is 

different nerve 


sent down the channels to a nerve center 
in the medulla ; from there it is carried to a 
nerve center in the 1 cord, and then continues to the 
trapezins m which contracts and jerks the head to 


one side and the closed hand passes harmlessly by. 
I have tried to explain the operation without the use 
Of technical terms beyond those necessary to make my 





meaning plain. It may be thought that the movement 
would be too slow to be of use, but practically the move- 
ment is instantaneous. To change an apparent into an 
efferent impulse, or, in other words, to change a sensory 
into a motor impulse, takes six-thousandths of a second 
in time. Now, consciousness may conclude to strike 
back; if so, an efferent impuise comes down from the 
cortex of the brain, where ideas originate, and the proper 
muscles are called upon to give the blow. Want of 
thought does not enter into a boxing contest. I know 
this from experience as well as through scientific study. 

It seems to me that Mr. Gouraud is playing double. 
He objects to about every statement in relation to the 
intelligence of the higher animals, even to man. At the 
same time he admits everything in the fragments which I 
herewith quote: 

“Animals undoubtedly have a limited vocabulary.” It 
is not to be denied that animals have imagination. I 
have little doubt that in this particular the horse and 
various other roving animals have memories equal to or 
even superior to the best among men. I hold that the 
marrow never enters its consciousness.” 

We see from the foregoing that he grants the animals 
language, imagination, memory and consciousness, with 
all that these attributes may imply. After granting the 
dog a superior memory, he makes this statement: “This 
oblivion of the past and future is the secret of the ani- 
mal’s contentment.” I really cannot understand what Mr. 
Gouraud is driving at. He emphatically denies that an 
animal’s ears may be manipulated to mean yes or no, 
and then goes the theory one better by claiming that an 
animal’s ears, retracted, is a sign of displeasure, real or 
affected. Then he goes on to state this proposition: “An 
animal that will invent signs for yes and no will not 
stop at that accomplishment.” How about an animal that 
invents a sign of real displeasure? How about the same 
animal that invents a sign for affected displeasure? 

Consistency thou art a jewel! 

I will quote once more from Mr. Gouraud’s paper: “A 
dog, upon observing evidences of an impending outing, 
may be transported with delight, but his emotion is 
stirred by visible and well recognized preliminaries. That 
he ever of himself contemplates such outings I do not be- 
lieve.” 

If I mistake not the writer will hear from dog lovers, 
but here in the woods I see evidence that dogs con- 
template an outing. They come in pairs, without their 
masters, to hunt rabbits. One mismated pair hunted near 
my cabin for years. One was a small beagle, the other a 
big Saint Bernard. As the years passed the big fellow 
got too fat to hunt; besides, his feet were tender. I well 
remember the last hunting they did. Three or four times 
a week I would meet the dogs while on my way to the 
city for breakfast. It was duiing the summer months. 
The beagle was always ahead of the big dog. If the 
morniag was warm the latter would give up and lie down 
in the shade. The beagle would come back and in- 
variably the dogs put their lips together. The beagle 
had some method of enticing the Saint Bernard to make 
another effort. One very warm morning I saw the big 
dog give up four times, and each time the beagle whis- 
pered something that induced him to try again. When 
I returned to my cabin the Saint Bernard was resting 
in the dooryard and the beagle was giving tongue in a 
nearby swamp. The rabbits often ran by the cabin in the 
old woods road, and the big dog, when he heard the 
beagle coming, would watch from behind a boulder. The 
rabbit loped by this morning, and the dog made a lunge, 
but missed and lost his footing. He remained where he 
fell, and when the beagle saw him he knew it was a 
hopeless case and did not return to the swamp. 

This summer there are eight dogs that hunt in pairs 
about my cabin. The masters of one pair live about a 
mile from each other. When one of the dogs contem- 
plates a hunt, he goes after his running mate, and 
together they journey to my cabin. The home of one 
of these dogs is in the city and the home of his mate is 
a mile away on a country road. When the country dog 
goes to the city after his mate, as he often does, he cer- 
tainly must contemplate hunting and contemplate sharing 
the sport with his friend. 

M. A. Watton (“Hermit”). 


A Summer Song. 


In the hush of morn in the fields of corn 
I hear the Bob White calling; 
At the close of day o’er the fields away 
Again its cadence falling. 
Bob White! Bob White! 
This is his roundelay; 
Bob White!. Bob White! 
He’s singing alli the day. 


Where the sunflowers bold in green and gold 
Are growing, away from the city, 
By the tangled hedge, in the blue stem sedge, 
He ever singeth his ditty: 
Bob White! Bob White! 
Summer’s the time to sing; 
Bob White! Bob White! 
List to its mellow ring. 


In the prairie grass ps | by him pass, 
His motion and vesper together, 
He sings away through the summer day 
This litany for all weather: 
Bob White! Bob White! 
Molest me not, I pray; 
Bob White! Bob White! 
This is his roundelay. 


In the hush of morn in the fields of corn, 
You hear him far away calling, 
There’s a whir of oe, then again he sings, 
Nearer its cadence falling: 
Bob White! Bob ite! 
My nestlings are on the wing; 
Bob White! Bob White! 
Summer’s the time to sing. 
Ws. Ferrer. 
Mownp Crrty, Kansas ; 
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Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forgst anp Stream. 
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In Pine County Deer Woods. 


St. Paut, Minn, August 24—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have never written an article for publication, 
but as we are all invited to give accounts of our hunts, 
I will just imagine that I am Charles Cristadoro for a 
short time, and make my first attempt. 

The hunt was made last fall in the eastern part of 
Pine county; the party consisted of a younger and 
taller brother, whose camp name was Professor; an- 
ether and shorter brother we called Whiskers, and the 
writer. We took the train for Nickerson, Nov. 7, ar- 
rived safely in the morning, and after the usual skir- 
mish—where a team has not been engaged ahead of 
time—we succeeded in getting a good team and good, 
patient driver. Next morning we got loaded early, 
started on a ten-mile trip over a tote road, the terrors 
of which are well known to most sportsmen of the 
North, but which after all became a source of pleasure 
to the penned-up city sport. After getting well into 
the slashings or choppings, we found we were the first 
ones in that far, and on the last part of the road we 
had to chop the fallen trees, which were thick enough 
to get us well tired by the time we reached our camp- 
ing spot, well along in the afternoon. It was a nice 
level place, well protected from the north winds and 
near a nice brook. After a short rest we got out our 
camp stove and got up a hasty lunch, with hot coffee, 
after which we got the driver started back. Then we 
proceeded to make camp, and by dark we had both 
tents up, bunks made, balsam boughs cut and brought 
inside, stove set up in one tent and principal part of 
baggage stored in the other tent. Then we got out our 
two lanterns and looked up a dry treetop which we had 
spotted before dark and proceeded to get a good hot 
supper, for we were good and hungry by that time. 
After supper we rested a while, and almost wished that 
we were users of tobacco, so that we could indulge in 
that seemingly enjoyable evening smoke; but we all 
failed to get the habit when young, although we had our 
trials. The last one I had was when my chums filled 
up an old clay pipe with fine-cut and gave it to me for 
an evening smoke. That was my last smoke! But as it 
was, we proceeded to cut the boughs and soon had 
our beds ready and rolled in. 

The next day we cleaned up around camp, cut out a 
nice path to creek, got up some dry wood, cut away a 
few old stubs that they might not fall on our tents, and 
the next morning, the opening day, we were up early 
and started out after breakfast to explore a little and 
get the lay of the logging roads. The Professor went 
south and Whiskers and I went north up the logging 
road which ran by our camp. We were talking and 
visiting along, not expecting to see any game so very 
soon. But as the old saying, you always see a deer 
when you least expect to, we had not gone more than 
a hundred rods when I saw a fine large buck standing 
in the logging road, looking straight at us. I was in 
front and was an experienced hunter, and knew just 
what to do; but I didn’t do it! I motioned to Whiskers 
to stop, and then took aim at a white streak going into 
the brush. Whiskers also blazed away, but the laugh 
was on me, for the old fellow bounded away unharmed. 
We then separated, and I struck out to try to redeem 
myself, and did well. In the afternoon I took a stand 
on a logging road, and after an hour or so a small doe 
started to cross about 120 yards away, and I dropped 
her with a broken back. This was extra fine for the 
first day. I skinned out the front quarters and took 
them into camp. Whiskers also saw another, supposed 
to be a doe, and wounded it, but did not get it. The 
Professor did not see anything. We were all glad to 
think we were to have fresh meat from the start. I 
cut ty some loin chops, and you can bet they tasted 
good. 

We spent the next two days tramping over new ter- 
ritory, but did not get a shot, though we saw good 
signs. On the 13th we had a very little snow which 
aided us some in tracking. We each took our own 
course. I struck the track of a doe and followed her 
for an houh or more in the afternoon, arid finally saw 
her feeding, and had a standing shot at 100 yards and 
broke her back. I strung her up, tramped around, met 
Whiskers, and we walked together for a while. We 
passed up over a piece of open timber, which had been 
logged the winter before, and just as we were crossing 
@ skid road or snake road a small buck jumped up ang 
went bounding down the road. Whiskers did himse 
proud here by taking a quick aim and sent a ball 
straight through him lengthwise, and it lodged in his 
neck. I congratulated him and helped him dress the 
deer and string it up. Then we made for camp. The 
Professor had succeeded in getting a shot at a couple 
of tails in the brush, but missed the mark. 





Two more days with their ups and downs and stories ~ 


of the big ones that got away, then on the 16th it was 
all the Professor’s day. He went about a mile south 
and took a stand on a high ridge, and after a long and 
patient wait a fine old 12-point buck came cautiously 
along in the brush at the foot of the ridge. He took 
aim at his side and fired. He had the fever some, and 
the shot struck far back, but just high enough to break 
his back, and the Professor was the happiest man in 
the woods; and well he might be, for he had the finest 
specimen brought out of that locality, and the mounted 
head adorns his parlor now. 

Whiskers and I came in empty that night, but en- 
joyed hearing the Professor explain all about how he 
did it. Only a shot or two on the 17th, by Whiskers; 
all came in empty handed, but on the 18th Whiskers 
and I both landed one. Whiskers took a stand upon 
a creek bank, after getting some tired, and a nice two- 
prong buck came snuffing along on a doe’s track, and 
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he gave him a lung shot, which soon brought him 
down, while I was further down the same creek. 

In the afternoon, and as I was coming up over a 
high bank I heard some brush crack. I looked, and 
soon a rack of horns came into sight; then a big buck 
bounded into sight with a sort of bawl, like the baw! of 
a calf, only shorter and not very loud. He did not see 
me, and came straight toward me. I put my gun on 
him as soon as his horns came into sight, and when 
he got to the top of the ridge, about two rods from me, 
I fired. The shot struck him in the breast. He gave a 
slight snort, wheeled around and took his back track, 
ran about one hundred yards, and fell. I followed him 
up and soon found him dead. I sized him up a little, 
then started to cut a gamble, when a big buck let out 
a snort and went tearing out of the brush only a few 
yards away. I grabbed my gun and ran out into an 
open, and just got a glimpse of him—did not get a 
shot. I mistrusted then that there had been a scrap, 
and upon examination I found a fresh horn mark on 
the right ham of my buck, which was still bleeding 
some. He was a fine, big fat fellow; only eight points, 
but he weighed within ten pounds of as much as the 
twelve-pointer. I now proceeded to dress and string 
him up clear of the ground, although he weighed 50 
pounds more than I did, a thing that not all hunters 
know how to do. It was my turn to be happy now. 
I had my full quota and one a big buck. The Pro- 
fessor visited the place where he had killed the big 
buck, and routed a big doe only a few rods from where 
the buck hung. He took a running shot at her, but 
missed her. We all came .in tired and hungry that 
night. The Professor and I cut the wood, brought in 
the water, and Whiskers did himself proud as chief 
cook, and was rewarded by having his traveling ex- 
penses paid in and out. 

No game on the roth. That night a nice snow came. 
Next morning I went out with the Professor, and we 
succeeded in successfully stalking a large doe. It 
snowed some during the day, and in the afternoon 
Whiskers had a standing shot at a nice buck, but gun 
missed fire. Snow and ice had got frozen in front of 
the hammer. He then conversed a little with himself, 
and came to camp. We all told our tales, while 
Whiskers got supper, and sang “Eat, drink and be 
merry, for to-morrow we” get a buck! 

The morrow came, but the best he could do was to 
get a yearling doe. The Professcr and I stalked an- 
other, and so we all came in happy, as we all.had our 

‘| quota. We enjoyed a good supper and spent an 
hour or two telling stories of the hunt. On this day I 
lost my bearings and had to compass my way out of the 
woods, causing an extra walk of several miles. Also 
on this day the Professor ran on to a fresh moose 
track, and we learned from an old camp man that a bull 
moose had been in that vicinity all summer, and he 
had seen him once. 

On the 23d and 24th we packed our game into camp. 
We had arranged with the tote man to be there on the 
25th; so by good management and four good horses 
we were able to get into the station late in the evening. 
It had turned rather warm and melted the snow mostly 
off, making a lot of water, and the road was bad. We 
had to go slow, and it was pitch dark before we got 
in. About three miles from the station there was a 
corduroy bridge over a creek with a wide, flat bottom. 
This bridge was about a foot under water, and you can 
imagine our feelings while we were going over that 
bridge in the pitch dark, with only the light of a lan- 
tern. and the water about 10 feet deep on each side of 
the bridge. It was only about four rods long, but 
it seemed about forty. We finally got to the station 
without a mishap and soon had our stuff off and into 
the bageage room. Then we were shown a sickening 
sight. Up in the corner of the room was the body of 
a man with his head severed clear from the body. He 
had become intoxicated the Sunday night before, and 
n his way down the track he had gone to sleep with 
his head resting on one of the rails, and was caught by 
the night train. We had to lie over a day on account 
of a wreck of a few miles south. We pulled out the 
following night. We passed the wreckage in the night, 
but could see it quite well by light of the train. They 
seemed to be paying more attention to a lot of hard 
coal than anything else. It was mighty scarce about 
that time, and they had men out with sacks gathering 
it up. 

We got into St. Paul in the early morning. where we 
met the familiar face of Deputy Warden Boyd, Sam 
Fullerton’s right-hand man, who never fails to find the 
game when it comes to hunting around the Union 
Depot. You can generally see a long steel box opener 
sticking out of his overcoat pocket. 

We were soon at our houses, where our wives were 
anxiously waiting. E. D. Sprcer. 


A Morning Among the English 
ouse. 


Imactne a highland glen buried in the purple and 
supreme silence of sunrise; an amphitheatre of mountains 
about it rising from the darkness of night at their feet 
anto an upper region where the molten fires of the ascend- 
ing sun burnt on their foreheads in diadems of refulgent 
gold. Imagine the clear metallic tinkle of a highland 
brook chattering softly over the pebbles by a shepherd’s 
shelter on a hillock, and you have the surroundings of the 
scribe who pens this modest narrative. But it was not the 
splendor of coming day above, or the burn’s pleasant prat- 
tle singing the heather fairies to sleep that woke him, 
but frying bacon!—the comforting, soul-rousing scent of 
rashers in the pan—that brought him from a couch that 
tartans and dry fern had made a bed fit for a king. And 
there, beyond the open door, was Rob, most: faithful of 
attendants, turning’ the aforesaid rashers methodically 
until all of a sudden he stops with one poised upon the 
fork-point, and down the valley comes that magic and 
unmistakable sound, the crow of a cock grouse. An- 
other and another responds from different quarters, and 
Roh, all aglow with interest, hurriedly spreads the little 
meal he has prepared just as the master appears at the 
hut door. When was ever more inviting or coffee 
more ambrosial than under such circumstances 


the shooter is recompensed for the waywardness which 


has tempted him to sleep out on the moor for the sheer 
pleasure of sunrise, and a grouse or two thrown in before 
his companions at the Lodge are down to breakfast. As 
he unties the couple of setters for a preliminary canter, 
while the man puts the things away into the hut, he feels 
to the full that joy of the morning which Christopher 
North called a benediction, 2nd Scrope held to be worth 
2 year of afternoons. a 

And now he makes a start, beating, as a beginning, 
along the lower ground and dually working up into 
those hills from which the wind is blowing. Don and 
Spot are a bit timid at first, and a duck getting up directly 
under their noses scares them rather badly. But they soon 
thaw, settling down to work beautifully until, a quarter 
of a mile from camp, one of them becomes interested, 
draws ahead a little, then suddenly becomes rigid before 
a heathery clump, its companion backing away on the 
right in a manner which brings a smile of pleasure even 
to the grim and weather-stained face of the old game- 
keeper. A few swift strides up into the quarter whence 
the dog has caught the tell-tale scent and six chestnut 
colored birds spring up with a resounding hustle and 
go down the.valley—four of them, to be accurate, for a 
right and left account for two—and the gillie fervently 
drinks to the omens as they are retrieved. 

Then on again, a fine confidence in himself and his 
weapon tingling in the shooter’s veins, while the light 
pours down through the corries and the dew, that magic 
vintage of the morning, falls soft as lawn and condenses 
at the first touch of rosy light into moisture, a soft haze 
in the distance and a glittering garden of living jewels 
close at hand, a web that twirkles through the brief hour 
of its existence, every bead of it more beautiful than any 
iruit in Aladdin’s garden, ripening from gray beginnings 
through soft lavenders and yellows to fiery crimsons when 
the sun is up; and each bent and sprig on the moorside 
trembles then as it sheds those shifting, scintillating 
jewels of ruddy red and purple back into the grateful bosom 
of their mother earth; whirr! whirr! another covey of 
grouse gets up from the enchanted ground, and is away 
unharmed round a ferny hillock in an instant. 

“Perhaps ye were na thinking of grouse just then,” says 
the old Scotchman, delicately blending reproach and ex- 
cuse for an easy chance let slip, and the shooter shame- 
facedly has to acknowledge it was so, pulling himself 


together as he confesses and henceforth hardening his * 


heart against the golden infatuation of sunrise. 

After this it is good hard tramping and keen shooting. 
The birds lie well, being probably afraid of soiling their 
feathers till things are a little drier, and the experienced 
hand who knows a chirper from a full-grown bird when 
he sees it, and is not to be tempted by any stress of nerves 
to fire into the brown of a family party may have as 
good and varied shots as he can wish for under such con- 
ditions. He will not get the old cock birds, they are 
taking remarkably good care of themselves on the higher 
ground, but half a dozen brace of well-grown grouse 
should easily be got, and the bag may contain one or two 
other items to lend a pleasant variety to it. There is 
always a chance of a hare between the heather and the 
ling, and the ducks which go to inaccessible tarns when 
shepherds begin to move about, are thus early scattered 
in all sorts of unlikely places. Teal, too, who whirl 
round overhead with the sunlight on those wonderful 
green wing feathers of theirs may be chanced upon, and 
thus Rob may have quite as much as he can carry con- 
veniently when the waiting dog-cart is reached on the 
confines of civilization. Later on the shooter may do 
greater things, but he has earned a glorious appetite for 
a second breakfast, and will not be likely to forget in 
the conventional successess of mid-day the delights of 
that stolen march through the morning mists. 


ELA. 
In the West. 


GAME WarpeN Carter and his subordinates have been 
having lots of trouble with the unlawful chicken killers 
up in Holt county. Deputy Hunger made several arrests 
up there one day last week and had the day fixed for the 
cffenders’ preliminary hearing, but was informed that if 
he returned to prosecute he would be killed. The case 
has been deferred until the October term of court. 

Sportsmen throughout Nebraska and the neighboring 
States of South and North Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, and Wyoming are im- 
mensely pleased with the folder the ever popular sports- 
men’s route, the Chicago and Northwestern, has just 
issued. It contains a clear and comprehensive digest of 
the game and fish laws of these States, together with a 
vast amount of desirable information anent the hunting 
and fishing grounds along its numerous lines and tribu- 
taries. It can be had by addressing H. C. Cheyney, the 
company’s general agent, 1401 Farman street, Omaha. 

Sam Richmond, the best known wildfowler, oarsman 
and guide in Nebraska, and who presides over a hunters’ 
camp spring and fall on the legendary Platte below 
Clarks, writes me that he was out out after plover with a 
ceuple of New York tourists last Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, and the three guns bagged 208 birds, among which 
were a number of golden plover. Sam says the uplands 
almost exclusively confined themselves this season to 
the newly plowed fields, and that but little shooting was 
enjoyed on the big hay fields. This, of course, is ac- 
counted for by the continued damp condition of the hay 
and pasture lands, the rains recently being the heaviest 
in the history of the State. The Bartramian sandpiper 
is a bird that seldom alights in a wet hay or ing field. 
The birds are about all gone now, and what shooting 
the gunners are getting is on young doves—capital sport, 
en passant. 

Paul Hoagland is just back from the Red Squirrel’s 
Nest at Lake Washington, where he made the biggest 
catch on big-mouth black bass that has been rted 
from these favorite old waters this season. Paul says 
that he found the fish principally on the overflowed hay 
and wheat fields bordering the south bay, and that he 
caught most of them in less than two feet of water. 
However, Pau! inherits his angling skill from a worthy 
sire, and it is little wonder that he scored abundant suc- 
cons ssmare stteene, 6 ‘Nee, Aan ie ‘failed. He is 

young son o rge ‘Hoagland, a millionaire 
m times over, an inveterate hunter and fisher, 


known sportsman in the whole West. 
to the Pacific Coast 


the 
There is no route, wagon or 


2 


from this point that is so interesting and furnishes the 
attractions for the sportsman as the grand old Union 
Pacific. All along the route, while nature’s panorama 
is an endless series of scenes that are both wild and 
beautiful, they constantly suggest to the sportsman’s 
mind the worlds of exciting recreation and enjoyment 
that is to be had by a sojourn among them. While re- 
turning home from San Francisco a few days ago I saw 
many little pictures that awakened the most pleasing 
memories, made my blood flow quicker and warmed the 
cockles of my heart. Streaming low over the Suisun 
marshes I saw swarms of some species of the plover 
which I could not identify; a cloud of blue crane and a 
few geese. A few miles this side of Winnemucco, on the 
plain, where a long slough like a fabulous serpent twists 
and contorts through the verdure, our train was brought 
to a standstill for nearly a quarter of an hour, and while 
standing there we saw from the Pullman windows an 
old hen blue-wing teal endeavoring to entice her newly 
hatched brood into the water. The tiny little fuzzy balls 
of yellow down were grouped in a little dry hollow on the 
muddy bank, which sloped to an abrupt fall of perhaps 
two or three feet to the water, and was bordered behind 
with slough grass, flags and squaw cane. The mother 
duck was evidently in a great stew, the nearby train un- 
doubtedly adding much to her anxiety. She would put 
her black bill close down to the sticky mud, and, extend- 
‘ing and contracting her neck, utter a sort of a low, coax- 
ing musical cluck, then turn round and trot spryly to the 
verge of the bank, looking back and ducking forward 
until she was brought to a halt just above the water's 
edge. But the addleheaded balls of golden fuzz, several 
of whom had small particles of the egg shell still cling- 
ing to their backs, showing that they had just been 
hatched, only huddled more compactly together and re- 
fused to budge. Again and again the old hen made the 
trip to and fro between them and the verge of the bank, 
but in vain. I was wondering whether the train’s delay 
would be extended long enough for us to see the end of 
this little nature lesson when suddenly down the tortuous 
slough, skimming close over the tops of the sunlit tules, 
came the male bird, the bright sky-blue. patches on his 
wings glancing in the amber light and his dark head 
bobbing searchingly from side to side, uttering as he 
whizzed toward us that little low, plaintive and peculiar 
whistle of his. When opposite the shelving shore where 
the old lady and her babies stood, papa blue-wing, with a 
quick move of his choppy wings, swerved in, and, drop- 
ping his orange legs, dove viciously, it seemed, down 
among the bunch of fuzzy infants, knocking them down 
and rolling them about him in the black loam like so many 
tenpins ! 

With an indescribable squawk or cry of rage, Mrs. 
Teal flew at her liege lord, and with her sturdy wings 
knocked him back into the agglutinative soil upon his 
mottled back, whacking him right and left, until he finally 
recovered himself, and rising straight up into the air he 
tore off over the plain toward the distant and shadowy 
mountains. Then the mother, shaking herself so vigor- 
ously that a delicate little ticked feather or two were 
loosened from her dress, waddled quickly, with a low, 
soft clucking, to the nearest duckling, which was teeter- 
ing uncertainly and forlornly on a clot of mud, and, seiz- 
ing it in her black bill, dragged it speedily to the rim of 
the muddy bank and dropped it over into the water. Then 
she repeated this operation until the last one, and there 
were eleven of them, had been tossed over into the 
slough, and the next instant, as if they had been through 
the experience hundreds of times before, they were dart- 
Ing and criss-crossing around over the smooth surface 
like so many golden water bugs. 

In the mountains, among the blood-painted rocks of 
Echo Canyon, we saw a big Coopers hawk rise from the 
hot sands with a three-toot black snake dangling from 
his talons. On the Laramie plains we saw four antelope 
watching the rushing train from a distant knoll, and all 
along through Utah and Nevada, amidst the skeleton 
utidergrowth and sage brush, jack rabbits, coyotes and 
cottontails were seen scurrying away from the flying cars 
every hundred yards or so; over Donner’s Lake, the 
scene of a woeful tragedy in the days of the gold fever, 
three huge bald eagles wound round and round in one 
grand aerial spiral over the lonely waters, while from 
a jutting peak in the Sierras we saw a splendid specimen 
of the golden eagle, and several more high in the air. 
There were ravens in the passes and magpies and butcher 
birds along every stream and arroyo, while always over 
the plains the ever-present buzzard soared. This side of 
the fabled Rockies, bordering the backwater from the 
rivers, and all the low wet places, were swarms of yellow- 
legs, sandpipers and killdeers, and a few miles east of 
Lexington, Nebraska, I saw several flocks of golden 
plover, while the uplands rose on long, pointed, down- 
curved wings from every pasture and every new plowed 
field. Pintail grouse and prairie chicken dotted every 
cut-hay field and barren stretch through the State, or 
sailed away on stiffened pinions from the path of the 
rushing train. Turtle doves scarcely ever out of sight; 
across the plains, from the outskirts of Omaha, over the 
sandhills and through the mountains, they were to be 
seen everywhere in pairs, fours or dozens. Across the 
dreary, stifling alkaline desert of Utah and the sterile 
waters of Nevada, it was just the same, even on the Cali- 
fornia marshes and in the shadows of the coast range, it 
was doves, doves, doves, from early morn till gathering 
twilight. How prolific they must be; what breeders, and 
in these little slate-colored habitants of all lands can 
easily be foreseen, in the ages to come, our one plentiful 
game bird. ; : 

Along the Truckee and the Laramie, storied streams, 
I saw many anglers casting for trout, and at Wadsworth 
we saw a party of Shoshone Indians bring in on an old 
dilapidated Government wagon four black-tail deer, a 
badger, and dozens of willow withes of rainbow and 
speckled trout, the most of the latter finding their way 
into the ice box of our diner. All thro Nebraska 
and Colorado prairie dog towns and cities are of frequent 
occurrence, and in one of these, just the other side of 
we saw; grouped around the entrance to one 
subterranean an pone thirty of forty half-grown 

ith a big, fat, rufous bellied dog, 
i in middle of them. 
Such are the in nature to be witnessed along the 
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seven, enjoyed an outing yesterday among friends in the 
vicinity of Waterloo and Elkhorn, and they made fur, 
fin and feather fly. In the evening Otto Spethmann wined 
and dined the party, while Gilbert Hopper and Dan 
McLain provided quarters for the night. President Hoye 
says that Spethmann’s spread, with its dove and upland 
plover pot-pie, vegetables, fruit, dessert and Yellowstone, 
could not have been beaten. The Yellowstone Club’s fall 
hunting camp on the Platte will be opened September 15. 

Charlie Metz returned last night from Pat Sheehan’s, 
on Lake Shautaska, the Indian name for Lake Washing- 
ton, and he reports the very best kind of bass, pickercl, 
pike and croppie fishing. He made a catch of thirty-two 
yesterday forenoon, the largest weighing a fraction over 
six pounds. In the lot were six or eight four-pounders. 
Alex. B. Rutherford and a party of Union Pacific at- 
taches, also came down from the Red Squirrel’s Nest and 
they report the same kind of luck. 

Wilber Fawcett writes me from Webb Lake, northern 
Minnesota, that the bass fishing up there is very poor this 
season. He says the lake has been seined so sys- 
tematically that it is a rare thing to get over six or eight 
strikes a day. Just last June a year ago Judge Ogden, 
Mr. Fawcett and myself put in a week at this lake, and 
then, I doubt, if there was another body of water in the 
known world that could equal it for its black bass. On 
a wager I boated nine in less than ten minutes, and 
not one of them weighed less than four pounds. But that 
is another story to be told at another time. But what 2 
shame it is that such a lake could be depleted in so short 
a time. 

The close season on prairie chicken ended in both 
South Dakota and Iowa on September 1, and a number of 
Omaha gunners, not content to await the opening of the 
season in their own State, have already departed for these 
foreign grounds. The law in Kansas opened on August 
15, but the birds are not so plentiful down there this 
year as they usually are. In Nebraska the shooting has 
been wisely deferred until October 1. That there are 
more chicken in this State than there has been for twenty 
years, that is, in certain localities, cannot be disputed. 
The shooting, therefore, is going to be grand. 

Omana, Nebraska SANDY GRISWOLD. 


The Preserves and the Game. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

Your numerous able contributors who have written 
arguments and dissertations on the subject of Game 
Rerseves of late, appear to be aligned on two sides of 
an issue, to wit, shall rich men be allowed to buy up 
large tracts of wild land, and convert them into game 
preserves for their own exclusive use, or shall they not 
be so allowed? : 

There have been able arguers on both sides of the 
issue; the preponderance in numbers being on the 
contra side. 

The first question that presents itself for considera- 
tion in-contemplating this subject, is, assuming that 
the consensus of public sentiment is decidedly on the 
contra side of the argument, how is the object to be 
effected? What is the practical aspect of the case? 
Shall a law be enacted forbidding any individual from 
purchasing more than a prescribed number of acres of 
land? Or, if there is no restriction on the extent of 
the purchase, shall hee be excluded from the exercise 
of the fundamental right of property, to forbid strangers 
from invading his premises without his consent? Can 
a restrictive law be made to apply to the rich man 
and not to the poor man, or the man of moderate 
means? If so, where shall the line be drawn? Shall 
a man be restricted to the ownership of 100 acres, of 
1,000 acres, of 100,000 acres? Or may he exercise the 
full rights of ownership upon a limited part of his land 
and only partial rights over the remainder? 

The legal aspect of this problem seems to be fraught 
with grave practical difficulties. 

But the opponents of large game preserves for pri- 
vate use have given no clear indication as to what 
agency is to be employed by way of a correction. One 
writer hints at the “ballot’—that means law, if any- 
thing, and involves the difficulties above suggested. 
The more frequent recourse alluded to, however, is the 
torch, which would logically lead to murder, and must 
embody the principle of anarchy, which is something 
not pleasant to contemplate as a remedy for social 
evils. 

The controversy is simply one phase of the ancient 
warfare that has been going on since human history 
began, of the poor versus the rich. 

There have been many utopian schemes for the 
equalizing of the good things of this world among its 
inhabitants, all of which, in the nature of human rela- 
tions have necessarily proven to be chimerical. As long 
as some men are lazy, thriftless and incapable, while 
others are industrious, provident and efficient, so long 
shall we have the poor and the rich, with all the grada- 
tions between the two extremes, according to the dis- 
tribution of such human qualities as go to success or 
failure in the struggle of life. : s 

The only practical remedy for such inequality of 
possessions that has even been applied on a large scale, 
has been social revolution. When the poor have grown 
more than usually discontented, and the rich more than 
usually arrogant, and unmindful of the needs and de- 
sires of the less favored classes, occasionally, in the 
world’s history, social revolutions have resulted, that 
have for a brief time turned society upside down and 
down side up; but have in all cases proved abortive in 
the main object, of the equalization of worldly goods 
and the abolition of poverty. For among the revolu- 
tionists themselves there must be inequality of mental 
endowments, resulting in a spedy segregation of wealth 
in the hands of those best equipped for acquiring and 
retaining it; the final effect being to substitute a new 
set of rich people for those who were overturned, the 
poor remaining: pretty much as they were before. 

The discontented poor have always looked with en- 
vious eyes upon the possessions of the rich. Whether 
these possessions be in .the form of broad acres of 
woodland with the incidental game they contain, the 
envious feeling is not exceptional as compared 


to other forms of property. 





with 


But with us, in America, at this juncture, there is a 
difference, and the envious feeling is not confined to 
the proverbial poor as antipodal to the rich, nor, per- 
haps, is it even shared by them to any great extent; 
but to a different class of citizens, with sportsman’s 
proclivities or associations, who find themselves becom- 
ing more and more restricted in a freedom they form- 
erly enjoyed of roaming at will and pursuing game and 
fish over unappropriated wild lands, that have become 
private possession. This is no doubt a hardship that 
must of necessity engender resentments. 

But let us look at the compensatory side of the 
picture. 

It seems certain that, with the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of people among’ our population who have the 
means, the leisure, and the inclination to hunt and fish, 
with the constantly improving effectiveness of the 
agencies of destruction, added to the peculiarly Ameri- 
can trait of hoggishness (I dislike this word, but can- 
not well escape it), in the destruction of everything in 
sight, with no thought for to-morrow, it seems certain 
I say, that the time is near at hand, when, unless some 
of it is saved by special effort, practically all the game 
and fish shall be destroyed, and none be left, either for 
the public or for private ownership. 

Another closely allied subject is that of forest de- 
struction, which is going hand in hand with game de- 
struction, and any agencies that tend to conserve the 
one, shall reflect beneficially on the other. At the 
present rate of progress the insatiable greed of the 
mammon of commerce shall soon utterly denude all 
our remaining forest lands, and leave barren and 
repulsive wastes in their stead, incidentally spoiling the 
streams and ponds by filling them with sawmill refuse, 
as well as converting them into dry beds in the sum- 
mer and fall, and muddy torrents in the winter and 
spring months. 

Now, by whatever means this march of general de- 
struction can be stayed or restricted; by whatever agen- 
cies even some of the brands can be snatched from 
the burning; by just so much shall the whole country 
be_ benefited. 

The ideal plan for such preservation should, of course, 
be by the appropriation and setting part of large tracts 
cf land by the States or the general government, to 
be used as game “preserves,” and a limited portion of 
each tract applied for use as game “reserves”; the pub- 
lic to be admitted under wise regulations, to the pur- 
suit of game and fish within the “preserves” and with- 
out the “reserves.” . 

_ But if we are to sit down and wait upon the halt- 

ing action of the State Legislatures or the United States 

Congress, for effective work along this line, the chances 

are that most of the horses shall escape before the 

stable is locked. 

So, by whatever motives they may be actuated, 
whether of pure selfishness or a broad philanthropy, if 
certain of the wealthy class are disposed to invest their 
money in large holdings of forest lands, for the breed- 
ing and preservation of game, and for the maintenance 
of the forests, by all means the good of the whole 
country demands that they shall be encouraged to do 
so, rather than villified; for if these things are pre- 
served from destruction now, they can easily be con- 
verted into public domain at a later period by expro- 
priation if necessary, when the need for such meas- 
ures shall have become more obvious and imperative; 
whereas, if they are destroyed in the meantime, even 
this recourse shall be lost. 

In any view of it, however, the present is a mere 
passing phase of changes that are an inevitable ac- 
companiment of the progressive development of our 
country. Heretofore, there have been large areas of 
unoccupied lands that were free to all, to roam upon 
at will, to utilize for hunting and trapping, or pas- 
turage. This outside domain has been undergoing 
rapid restriction for some years past, and the time can- 
not be very distant when it shall all come under private 
ownership, except such portions as may be specifically 
set apart as public domain. 

In the process of such restriction of privileges that 
had been freely enjoyed, either for commercial or 
recreation purposes, the distasteful changes have given 
rise to exacerbations, resentments and passing conflicts 
between parties whose interests collided; but when the 
novelty of the situation wore away, people have settled 
down into an acquiescence in the changed conditions 
and society has wagged along as before. 


CoAHOMA. 
Mississippi. 


In California. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A copy of the April 18, 10903, issue of Forest AND 
STREAM having just fallen into my hands, I read with 
much interest the article entitled, “Deer in Colorado 
Wilds,” and particularly that portion thereof which 
speaks of the need in the Centennial State of more and 
better game wardens. I don’t go much on the derogatory 
statements made by the teamsters to En Ami as to certain 
deputy game wardens, for in many of the old isolated com- 
munities of Colorado the inhabitants have a‘habit of “back- 
capping” or “knocking” their neighbors, and many such 
statements must be taken with plenty grains of salt, but 
there is probably enough truth to them to warrant En 
Ami’s conclusions that game is not as well protected in 
Colorado as it ought to be. The State has good enough 
laws, but they are not always properly administered or 
interpreted, and the present game warden system offers 
very poor protection to animals or birds. On the other 
hand, the law is often used to carry out petty spite or 
annoyances, and I am strongly inclined to the belief that 
the experience of Mr. Ernest Seton Thompson in 
Colorado was that of persecution rather than prosecu- 
tion. Too often the deputy game warden is a political 
tool, if not a “grafter” for the money he can make out 
of “game hogs” or “sooners.” Others think that to be a 
deputy warden means license to kill without respect to 
the law, and at the same time be immune from arrest. 
One fellow told me himself that he sought the position 
because he understood he could shoot when, what;.and as 


much as he pleased, and no one had the power to make 


him amenable to the law! I knew another that used to 
fill his basket at Lake San Christobal with trout below 
the limit of minimum length. He was a lawyer and 
ought to have known better. At Twin Lakes a game war- 
den had his fingers blown off while dynamiting fish. I 
knew other wardens who, before they became such, had 
no visible means of support, but as soon as they became 
wardens were quite “flush,” and continued to have 
“money to burn” while they were in office. They seemed 
to have very important financial transactions with cer- 
tain “high toned” restaurants and “first-class” hotels in 
the larger towns every once in a while. 

There are conscientious wardens who will do their best 
to see that the laws are observed, but they cannot be 
everywhere, and they do not always get the co-operation, 
assistance, support or sympathy they should get from the 
citizens. And often pot-hunters, hide-hunters, and trophy- 
hunters are encouraged to infractions of the game laws by 
the very kind of citizens who should set a good example 
for, others. A few winters ago a band of eleven deer 
appeared on a hill overlooking the town of Ohio City; 
the whole camp got the loco, and inside of two hours 
the entire band was slain, everybody able to get a gun 
taking a hand in the slaughter. It is that kind of people 
— make a “kick” only when others also kill at whole- 
sale. 


A mountain sheep with immense horns makes his home 
in the Suwatch range. His head is wanted as a trophy, 
and a bonus of $300 to $500 has been offered by certain 
prominent people of Leadville for it, and every un- 
scrupulous hunter goes on a quest every once in a while 

. for the sheep whose only crime is his beauty and magnifi- 
cence. As a rule, there are three classes of people in 
Colorado who hold the game laws in contempt. One 
class, and the least harmful, are such old timers who have 
been in the State so long that they believe they own it, 
and resent the enforcement of any laws that interfere 
with their customs or comforts. When they want. fresh 
meat they go and get it, law or no law, and for this class 
the game laws are a benefit, as it makes game more 
easily to get for them by preventing others from hunting 
tor it. 

Another class is the foreign population of the large 
mining camps, chiefly Austrians and Italians. Let these 
people once get a gun in their hands and they kill any- 
thing and everything in the fur and feather line that they 
can get within range of in or out of season. In northern 
Hinsdale county, once the home of deer and sheep, large 
game is seldom met with nowadays because of the merci- 
less depredations of these conscienceless and game- 
hungry foreigners. They are exterminating the ptarmi- 
gan, erroneously called Rocky Mountain quail. These are 
hunted by gangs of Huns and Italians with trained dogs 
on the still, the birds being murdered with clubs when 
the dogs have pointed them and the birds. are corralled 
by the gang. 

The other pernicious class of hunters are such as the 
men from Chicago that En Ami speaks of. They come 
also from St. Louis and other large eastern cities,.and are 
well enough to do so that they can spend wéeks or 
months at outing in the mountains, but kill just for the 
love of killing, and not for the noble sport of hunting. 
They merely slaughter and butcher in mere wantonness, 
and make great inroads into the stock of game when they 
do find it plentiful. They seem to get pleasure only out 
of the numbers they kill, and not from the fun, skill, ad- 
venture and woodcraft or mountaincraft involved, and 
appreciated by the real sportsman. 

I have in my day, as have others, seen the bison so 
thick on the plains as to stop th railroad trains, and 
later, in the early 80’s have seen itumberless bands of 
antelope in the parks of Colorado. I’ve seen antelope and 
bison shot down without any attempt on the part of the 
shooter to get his game—the killing being done with no 
otl =r purpose than to give the shooter the opportunity 
to \ay that he had killed his buffalo or pronghorn. I 
also saw the passenger pigeons in flocks so dense that 
they obscured the sun when the pigeons were on the way 
from the wild strawberry patches in the prairies of 
southern Illinois to the pea and buckwheat fields of 
southern Michigan. We all know these are now practi- 
cally extinct. 

California is finding that the game hog, game butcher, 
poacher, pot-hunter and all that ilk are making serious 
inroads into the game supply of all kinds in the Golden 
State. For years men were hired, at so much per diem 
and found, to kill off geese in the San Joaquin Valley 
to prevent them pulling up the young wheat. People are 
beginning to think it would have been better if the Com- 
monwealth had purchased the wheat fields and let the 
geese had them as breeding and recruiting grounds. At 
any rate the press of California is waking up, and is en- 
deavoring to rouse public opinion or attention to the peril 
that not only all furred and feathered game stands in, but 
also that which menaces even the fish. Charles F. Lum- 
mis, editor of Out West, has been throwing hot shot into 
the ranks of the conscienceless or thoughtless class of 
people who by their acts threaten our dumb friends with 
extinction. And another valiant and trenchant pen is be- 
ing wielded by Grant Wallace through the columns of 
the San Francisco Bulletin. I would ask you to reproduce 
his most recent article in full, as it is, aside from its 
moral worth, a timely and very entertaining dissertation, 
under the heading, “Veneered Human Nature.” It is 
as follows: 

“All healthy and normal souls love the society of trees 
and mountains. Solitude is the mother of thought— 
solemn thought, divested of pettiness, dipping into the 
margins of the eternal ; for, as Lowell has said, all thought 
is sad. 

“What a relief to be away for a season from the 
crowded pavements and the marts of sordid men, where 
familiarity begets contempt and weariness of spirit, where 
all is artificial, and where men do not live, but merely 
exist for purposes of mutual throat-cutting, to the wilder- 
ness. of crags and pines, fresh and inspiring as when 
spilled from the hand of the Creator, where familiarity 
begets only respect and tenderness! 

“Forever, the highest wisdom springs from the ten- 
derest feelings. Every great thought is fathered by a deep 
emotion. Your laboratory scientist, your dissector of but- 
terflies, coldly intellectual, unemotional, may observe ex- 
ternal facts,-and tabulate and compare, and reason about 


the clothes his soul wears, iterating with solemn air 


——————— 
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many an undisputed thing; but he shall never lay hold on 
the big, eternal truths of life until he lets emotion play 
under intellection, even as the flame plays under the 
crucible of cold minerals in his laboratory. Then the 
gold cometh. 

“Your city man comes forth encrusted with materiality, 
commonly functioning brilliantly enough on the mental 
plane, but lacking in that close sympathy with his brother 
men and his brother beasts and birds and that tender 
interest and consideration for their lives and comfort 
which the quiet, observant rustic displays. 

“The city for intellect, the country for genuine human 
feeling. The city for smug, refined hypocrisy in half the 
acts of life, the country for uncouth candor and unmani- 
cured sincerity. 

“For the most astounding examples of ironed and per- 
fumed savagery, commend me to the urban product. The 
countryman—particularly the mountaineer, who has time 
for meditation—may wear clothes that do not fit him; he 
may mispronounce some of his words; but, as a rule, he 
is genuine and tender-souled and humane; and he never 
shoots a deer if he does not need it. 

“The city either breaks or hardens the heart. It is 
forever the grave of innocence and wholesomeness and 
rest. Forever the unnatural conditions of modern city 
life, the development of low cunning, the mad scramble 
for pelf and place, make brutes of men, and encase what- 
ever of soul there may be left in them in a crust of heart- 
less materiality, thick, impenetrable, like the hard, bitter 
shell of the pinon nut that rattles down upon me from 
yonder pine tree. All nature is beautiful, save human 
nature. 


“Civilization has ever developed the physical and the in- 
tellectual at the expense of the psychic, the humane and 
the spiritual. 

“Such are a few of the reflections that crossed my 
mind as I lay last night, rolled in my blanket on a 
luxurious and fragrant bed of yellow pine needles and 
blossoming wild buckwheat in a gloomy rhus thicket on 
the lonely summit of the Sierra de la Liebre range. The 
sun had dabbled his bloody fingers across the horizon be- 
hind the blue frondage of sugar pines and firs on the dis- 
tant Alamo, and sunk to rest an hour before. 

“Range on range of sun-baked mountains, covering 
hundreds of square miles to the west and south, practi- 
cally uninhabited save by the deer, the puma, the wildcat 
and the quail, had melted into hazy blue and now had 
merged into the general blackness. 

“It was the heart of the deer country, and my duties 1s 
Government Ranger in the great forest reserve had been 
rendered doubly arduous for a month by the necessity of 
keeping a watchful eye on the bands of deer butchers from 
the cities. and in seeing that forest fires were not started 
from their camp-fires. 

“These conscienceless hunters seem, many of them, to 
take a vicious pleasure in seeing how rapidly and com- 
pletely they can pull off their veneer of urban civilization 
and revert to their true characters of irresponsible 
savages, as soon as they are out from the sight of the 
blue-coated policemen. Time after time, in ranging up 
and down the mountain streams of Ventura, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, and San Bernardino counties, I have found 
the outlets of the trout pools dammed up where these 
sportsmen from the city had waded in and thrown all the 
fish out on to the banks, in order that they might carry 
into camp a great catch of seventy-five to one hundred 
trout, and so make a record. 

“It is these same gentry who boast of shooting a hun- 
dred doves a day, whether nesting or not; who slaughter 
mother-does and tiny milk-drinking, spotted fawns, when- 
ever the ranger or the deputy game warden is not watch- 
ing; who scatter leaden death among the mockingbirds, 
the orioles and the little families of half-grown quails, 
piping behind their mothers around the waterholes in the 
canyons; and whose motto is Kill—kill! No matter what 
it is, kill! 

“And so, as I drowsed under the stars, I remembered 
how, a few hours before, in following the trail of a puma 
or California mountain lion over the Liebre, it had led me 
on to the recently abandoned camp of a party of four 
deer-slayers hard by the only waterhole in*that region. 
I caught a glimpse of the tawny terror of the mountains 
as he slunk away, waving his long, black-tipped tail with 
quick jerks as an angry house cat does. At the same time - 
two coyotes and a family of silver foxes scampered away 
into the buckthorn chaparral at my approach. 

“All had been devouring fragments of venison and 
gnawing at the half-stripped carcasses of deer surrounding 
the abandoned camp. 

“In all I counted portions of the carcasses of fourteen 
deer, large and small. Two spoiled hides lying near were 
clearly those of does, which it is never lawtul to kill here. 
I am told they admitted killing twenty deer, in two weeks, 
by the murderous and unsportsmanlike method of lying in 
wait at night at the spring and shooting them down as 
they came to quench their thirst. 

“And these sportsmen are the highest product of our 
urban civilization. All of these four veneered savages are 
professional men, two being physicians who, having 
broken down their own health in a mad scramble to build 
up the health and deplete the pocketbooks of other people, 
had sought retirement in the wilderness to commune with 
nature with repeating rifles and pump guns loaded with 
buckshot. Health to them spelled death to every wild 
thing within range. 

“Yet (curious commentary on the helplessness of man), 
were these banal lead-slingers to be deprived of their 
breechloaders and be compelled to wrestle with the wil- 
derness for an existence, they could not for a day compete 
with the chipmunk or the blue cottontail. 

“Were we to dub such sportsmen beasts we would owe 
an apology to the four-footed ones, for none, save the 
puma and the grizzly bear when angered, will kill more 
than it needs. Only man kills for the mere sake of kill- 
ing. Only civilized man swings the besom of annihilation. 
It was not the Indians who annihilated the millions of 
bison on our plains. It was sportsmen such as I am 
describing. 

“Last night I was awakened at two o'clock by the 
blood-chilling cry of a mountain lion. A little later, from 
a distance came the sound of squealing, and the ‘woof- 
woof!’ of terrified pigs. On my way down the mountain 
this morning I the spot—an ancient hog corral 
built of chemisal brush, in which possibly two dozen wild 
hogs had taken refuge. Here the lion had found them 


in the night, and with a savage ferocity almost equaling 
that of the college-bred deer-butchers, he had struck 
dead eleven of the pigs. I found five or six others wan- 
dering about in the canyon, some with their throats or 
sides torn open, others with eyes scratched out; for the 
puma strikes with extended, rigid claws, and the results 
are frightful. 

“And so I have found does wounded and left to die by 
the heartless gunners, and birds and fishes killed for the 
sake of killing, and thrown away. 

A friend of mine, a mountaineer, had half a dozen pet 
does and fawns which fed with his cattle, and which he 
prized highly. While absent one day some city sportsmen 
killed them all. 

“Speaking of swine, the only hogs indigenous to the 
mountains have bristles down their backs and travel on 
four cloven hoofs; but as for the city, it has a super- 
abundance of two-legged things filled with the hog-spirit. 

“All sounds are musical in the woods save the crack of 
a rifle. There is nothing more terrible than case-hardened 
Pavement-Civilization with a gun. It is not the settlers 
(many of whom do not kill one deer apiece per year), but 
the kid-glove type of hunter from the city who slaughter 
remorselessly, and sweep the California hills clear of 
every form of wild life. 

“They are as senselessly destructive as the ravening 
kangaroo rats which carry off my spoons and pencils—ob- 
jects entirely useless to them. They are the pickpockets 
of nature, nor have they the excuse of the wild justice 
of revenge, or the necessity of self-protection. Ancestral 
blindness wraps them up. They wear beards and eye- 
glasses, but morally and spiritually these profaners of 
nature are babes and sucklings. 

“To remonstrate with such sportsmen is like feedin 
meat to a horse. Had they other eyes than those o 
corded fat and gristle they might get a far greater pleasure 
out of hunting the wild creatures of the wood with a 
camera; and they would find it would require greater 
patience, knowledge and acumen in stillhunting thus than 
in making the ground wet with the blood of fawns and 
orioles. 

“Yet year after year these cultivated victims of the con- 
tinuous calamity of bloodthirstiness are permitted to roam 
the woods and mountains, blind to all the rea! beauty 

about them, forever gripping a long-range gun znd grop- 
ing about, like the puma or the giant in the nursery tale, 
with his ‘Fee-fo-fum,’ smelling blood and prey. At this 
rate it is only a question of a few years when there will 
be left in California neither game nor songsters larger 
than the cicada. 

“May the gods endow such Goths and Huns of the 
fields with a conscience, equal, at least, to that of the 
wolf, which kills only what it needs!” 

Anent all of the foregoing, here is an item showing 
to what depths of depravity or cussedness the human 
animal may sometimes descend to get the best of a harm- 
less little creature: 

“A so-called hunter, but one who is a disgrace to the 
name, set fire to a tree on the August Guilliaume ranch, 
near Indian Springs, Friday, in an attempt to bring down 
a squirrel. Only timely help prevented another disastrous 
forest fire, as the fellow walked off, leaving the flames to 
spread where they might.” 

That happened near Grass Valley, almost on the very 
site where the sportsmen of Eastern California hold their 
annual celebrated “camp stews.” Needless to say the 
affair has caused loud expressions of indignation. 

Ws. FIitzMuGGINS. 
Sawn Francisco, August, 1£63. . 


Our Feathered Game. 


Unpver this title Mr. Dwight W. Huntington has 
published a most interesting and useful volume of over 
400 pages devoted to bird shooting, and illustrated in 
a copious and beautiful manner. These illustrations 
consist of eight full-page shooting scenes in colors, 
which are distributed through the book, and of twenty- 
nine full-page plates of photographs of mounted birds 
which we shoot, the number of figures being no less 
than 135, and including everything from the wild 
turkey and swan down to the least sandpiper and the 
bobolink. The specimens are well mounted, and the 
photographs for the most part exceedingly good, and 
enable the reader to identify each species beyond a 
peradventure. 

The colored shooting scenes cover a variety of 
forms of sport—partridge, grouse, woodcock, snipe 
and variqus forms of duck shooting. All are interest- 
ing, and show much familiarity with the use of a gun 
in a great variety of situations. 

Mr. Huntington is a sportsman of long experience. 
His memory goes back to the days when game was 
far more abundant than it is at present, and having 
seen the extraordinary decrease in the number of our 
birds, he has very clear ideas of what should be done 
to preserve what we have left, or even to increase it. 

Mr. Huntington’s work is introduced by three chap- 
ters which have to do with the present conditions of 
things, so far as the numbers of our birds are con- 
cerned, with guns and dogs and with game 
clubs, parks and preserves. He _ believes thor- 
oughly in the establishment of National and 
State parks, wherever these can be set aside, and 
feels there should be refuges for game in the north 
and south alike. He says, “There should be parks, 
State and National, in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, to include small lakes and ponds, where the 
wild fowl still build their nests and where the north- 
ern grouse, the sharp-tailed and the great sagecock 
could be safe from persecution. There should be parks 
of refuge for the swans, geese and ducks adjacent to 
the Gulf of Mexico, where these birds might safely 
pass the winter. : 

“The wild fowl which now nest in these Northern 
States, in a very few years will be found there no more. 
The Southern refuge is equally important. The 
slaughter, not alone in our marshes, but on the 
haciendas of Mexico as well, is something beyond 
belief. Many of the ducks which go to winter to the 
armadas of Mexico, to seek the peace and quiet which 
precedes the slaughter, are driven from our Southern 
marshes by continued persecution.” 

Louisiana, 
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Washington, Northern and. 


Southern California, Maine, the sounds of North Car- 
olina and the everglades of Florida, are all places 
where such refuges should be established. Mr. Hunt- 
ington believes that the bag should be limited, as in 
fact is now done for many States; but it should also 
be limited for clubs and private associations. 

Writing of a grouse preserve for the sharptail grouse, 

Mr. Huntington says he can imagine no better territory 
for this than the country from Minnesota and the valley 
of the Red River of the North, to eastern Oregon and 
Washington. “The vast number of small lakes and 
ponds, and the little streams and sloughs overgrown 
with reeds and rushes and wild rice, are full of the best 
ducks that fly, both the sea ducks, such as the canvas- 
backs and redheads, and the shoal water mallards, teal, 
wood duck, and all the river ducks or dabblers. Many 
remain in North Dakota to build their nests, and when 
chicken shooting I have often seen a pond full of young 
mallards and teal, and once made a double shot, killing 
a duck and a chicken, a large mallard and a swift-flying 
sharptail. The sharptail grouse is very similar in its 
habits to the prairie grouse. It struts and scratches 
and fights in the spring; many performing at a time 
on the scratching places, and as the birds bow and slip 
past each other with their tails up they present an 
amusing appearance, which has been compared to the 
dancing of a minuet.” 
_ The volume is divided into books, the first of which 
include the Gallinaceous Birds; the second the Wild- 
fowl; the third the Shore Birds or Waders, and the 
fourth, the Cranes, Rails, Reed Birds and Pigeons. 

To the different groups chapters are given, the length 
varying according to the importance of the subject. 
Something is told in each of the life-history of the 
species, of its distribution, and the time when it may 
be shot. Thus, to the wild turkey and the imported 
pheasant, brief chapters are given, and much longer 
ones to the various grouse, beginning with the different 
prairie species, then treating of the ruffed grouse, 
dusky grouse and spruce grouse, and lastly of the ptar- 
migan, which really hardly falls under the observation 
of any sportsman. 

America is well recognized as the land of the par- 
tridges, which have their greatest development in the 
Southwest, while the sportsmen in the Northeast know 
only of the Bob White, often called the typical game 
bird of America. Mr. Huntington enumerates and de- 
scribes the chief species.of these birds and the method 
of hunting them. 

_ Swans, wild geese and ducks, divided into sea ducks, 
river ducks and mergansers, occupy 100 pages of the 
volume, and something is said about the pursuit of 
each. The author has much to say about the danger of 
shooting behind wildfowl, and gives numerous ex- 
amples drawn from his own experience to reinforce 
his advice. This, in fact, is one of the charms of the 
volume; that it is full of bits of personal experience, 
which are both interesting and useful. 

The Shore Birds form a long list, and while much 
space is given to the pursuit of woodcock and snipe, 
the shooting of the smaller beach birds is less full. 

The last division has something to say about mis- 
cellaneous birds, and this is followed by an Appendix, 
giving the names and descriptions of the 135 species 
figured in the plates of the volumes. These descrip- 
tions are taken from standard works, and are entirely 
reliable. ; 

Mr. Huntington’s volume contains much natural his- 
tory, and above all much information useful to the 
gunner, young or old. It is quite the best book on 
general bird shooting that we have seen for a long 
time. 





The Maine License. 


A. B. F. Kinney, of Worcester, Mass., has partially 
planned a short hunting trip to Newfoundland for the 
last of the month, Mr. Kinney going in quest of caris 
bou and moose in preference to deer, of which he has 
already killed a large number upon his previous nu- 
merous trips into the great game regions. 

Mr. Kinney voices the sentiments of practically all 
the Worcester sportsmen when he says that a com- 
paratively small portion of New England hunters out- 
side of Maine men will hunt the Maine woods the com- 
ing season. “In an average year,” said Mr. Kinney 
to a Worcester Telegram reporter yesterday afternoon, 
“about $3;000,000 is carried into Maine .and left there 
by visiting sportsmen. About $1,000,000 of that amount 
comes from the fishermen, and the rest from those who 
are in quest of deer and moose. I venture the asser- 
tion that less than three-quarters of a million will be 
left there this fall and winter by the hunters of big 
game. The greater part of this loss falls directly upon 
the guides and the stores where supplies and hunts- 
men’s articles are sold. 

“T hear the same story on all sides. Sportsmen are 
going to give Maine a wide berth this fall, and hunt 
in Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and the Provinces in- 
stead. I have usually gone into Maine, but have no 
thought of troubling them there this year. I wouldn’t 
be willing to ‘baby’ them enough to pay the license 
fee, which the State Legislature there saw fit to adopt 
at its last session in the very teeth of all kinds of oppo- 
sition, not only from sportsmen outside of the State, 
but from guides and keepers of supplies who were 
themselves citizens of Maine. Think of the number of 
Worcester county men that spend a week or two, and 
in some cases a longer time, every fall in the Maine 
woods, spending their money and having a good time. 
From what people tell me, not more than one man in 
four of the old guard is going to hunt Maine, preferring 
to keep on to the Provinces.” 


Labor Day Rail Shooting. 


Stratrorp, Conn., September 7.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Hitherto the rail shooting on the Housatonic 
River has not been good. The birds killed are neither 
numerous nor in good condition, so far as I can learn. 
The best of the early bags was 23, and later there was 
one of 26. For the rest, most of the shooters got two, 
three, four six, and so on. A few reed birds are in 
the marshes, but ay | are protected by law and 
are not openly shot. At the same time, a day or two 
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since, I heard a man shoot eight or ten times in a piece 
of grass, and, later, asking his shover how many rail he 
had started there, was told “One.” Possibly the shooter 
fired all those shots at a single rail, or he may have been 
shooting at reedies and blackbirds. 

On Labor Day a large number of boats were out, but 
there was no shooting. Now and then half a dozen guns 
would be heard, and then for half an hour not a shot 
would be fired. Unquestionably a few birds are moving, 
as shown by the situation in which birds are found; and 
also by the reluctance with which they take to wing. 
However, the nights are not yet cold enough to make 
them come along in any number, and it is quite possi- 
ble that there will be no heavy flight until toward the end 
of the month. A. B. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


Proprietors of fish resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst anp Stream. 








All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 


A Picture. 


SceNE—a little lake, deep set among the hills, long 
and narrow, fringed with lilies, the water lying level 
like a sheet of steel. Back and forth along the north- 
ern end plies a sharp-nosed boat, with scarce a wake. 
Amidships a brown-necked young college lad in bath- 
ing suit propels it, with an easy, rotary motion of the 
hands in alternate strokes, with barely a ripple. In the 
bow, both small hands on the gunwales gripping in 
nervous tension, a lovely girl of nineteen, her delicate 
color coming and going, her hair awave, her eyes 
aflash with excitement; and in the stern a middle-aged 
man whose hair in the right light shows a touch of 
iron gray. In his hand arches a fly-rod of split bam- 
boo, well back over his shoulder, the quivering tip 
darting in irregular thrusts far astern like the lunging 
beak and serpentine throat of a giant crane, pointing 
to where the line is weaving this way and that in 
surging tugs. The lake grows sullen. Dark, white 
dimples show upon it. Gray light steals down the 
hills, gray mist shrouds them. There is a patter of 
falling drops, large ones, here and there.’ But the rod 
keeps up its lunging, the line its weaving to and fro. 
Slowly the bamboo straightens, a bull-necked fish 
sculls slowly in resentful, then with a surge and splash 
darts back again in rage. Still the pliant cane keeps 
fast its yielding urging, again the fish is guided along- 
side. There is no net. Nathless, there is a hand, that 
has been an expert frog-catcher in its day, which gently 
hovers ready, grips, and swings into boat with a single 
motion a burly three-pound pickerel, so lightly hooked 
in the cheek that it seems not possible the hook could 
have held through all that striving, granting, as it did, 
to the fish to keep his nose well turned away from the 
angle of the pulling of the line. But hold it did. And 
then the rain comes down in very truth—or we awake 
to it at last—and the boat perforce flies shoreward. 

I would that I could make you see it as I saw it! 
For it was a lifting of the curtain to just the scene that 
William Black delighted in—the bare-armed. bare- 
legged gillie at the oars, the delicately beaufiful young 
American girl in the bow, and in the stern—the same 
old, yet never old, lad in the hair of iron gray; and al) 
in the heart of the hills, of the gray mists, on the level 
of that sullen lake. 4. h, ke 


The Maine Whitefishes. 


BY WILLIAM CONVERSE KENDALL, ASSISTANT, UNITED STATES 
FISH COMMISSION, IN U. S. FISH COMMISSION BULLETIN. 


Asout forty years ago Ezekiel Holmes published a list 
of the fishes of Maine, chiefly compiled and containing 
but few fresh water species. Over thirty years later the 
present writer published a report upon an investigation of 
the fresh waters of Washington county, which contained 
about the first record of observations upon Maine fresh 
water fishes since Holmes’s publication. Prior to this 
time there had been no systematic collecting in the inland 
waters of the State. In the four years immediately fol- 
lowing some small collections were made, upon which 
there has been no detailed report. 

In 1898 the United States Fish Commission, realizing 
that knowledge directly valuable to fishculture and indi- 
rectly to the public could be derived from a study of the 
landlocked salmon and its native habitat, detailed the 
author to make such an investigation of Sebago Lake 
basin. Since then up to the present time the fresh waters 
of Maine have received considerable attention and a large 
amount of important information has been obtained. 

In ten years twenty-two salt and fresh water species 
not previously recorded from the State, twelve of which 
are fresh water forms and three- of which are new to 
Science, have been found. This raises the list of native 
fresh water (including anadromous) fishes from thirty- 
five to forty-seven species. Others have had their 
recorded range considerably extended in the State, and 
some which have not been recorded since their descrip- 
tion, or known, perhaps, from only a single locality, have 
been found widely distributed. These statements are not 
astonishing when the great extent of the fresh waters in 
the State and the small amount of work done there are 
taken into consideration. There still remains a large un- 
explored area, and doubtless other forms new to the State 
and perhaps new to science may be discovered. 

It is not the aim of this paper to enter into the details 
of the results of this work, this being reserved for a 
future more comprehensive paper, but to call attention to 
a few interesting fresh water species of Maine fishes and 
put on record some observations regarding them. : 

One species of whitefish has for many years been known 
to occur in certain Maine waters. Holmes mentions two 

albus and Coregonus 
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decided must be the species formerly recognized as C. 
labradoricus, and the other doubtfully as C. quadri- 
lateralis; but they are assigned to no particular locality. 
In the first report of the State Fish Commission, 1867-68, 
Mr. Charles G. Atkins, the commissioner, says, under the 
heading “Whitefish (Coregonus),” page 25: 


Of this genus we possess at least one, and probably more than 
one species. They occur principally in the central, northern, and 
northeastern portions of the State. The species found abundantly 
on the St. John and its tributaries has been referred to the 
species C. albus, but we doubt whether that is correct. Whether 
or not our whitefish is identical with the famous whitefish of the 
Great Lakes, it certainly partakes of that excellence which is a 
characteristic of all the members of this genus. In the Fish 
River region, in Moosehead Lake, in Schoodic Grand, they pro- 
nounce the whitefish the best of fishes. Like nearly all the salmon 
family, to which they belong, they spawn in the autumn, and 
seem to prefer running water. On the Schoodic they resort to 
Pocompus and Grand Lakes, where the water is flowing from 
three to five feet deep, and the bottom sandy and gravelly. In 
November each year small quantities of them are taken here with 
the spear. One night, Mr. B. W. French, of Calais, set a net 
30 feet long at this thoroughfare, and in the morning had a barrel 
of whitefish. In Moosehead Lake they sometimes cae the fly. In 
June last we saw one taken with a fly near Mount Kineo by 
Artemas Libby, Esq., of Augusta. It weighed 1% pounds. Two 
trout weighing a pound each were taken at the same cast. They 
can be taken with the hook at any season of the year in deep 
water. Almost any bait will answer, but the best is a piece of 
small fish. The most of them are taken in winter. The greatest 
success is obtained by sinding through a hole in the ice, at the end 
of a line, a “cusk” thoroughly gashed with a knife. This remains 
there one day and tolls a great many whitefish around. They are 
then taken by smallest baits on small hooks. One winter many 
of these Moosehead Lake whitefish were sold in Augusta, and 
their weight was so uniformly one pound that they received the 
name of “pound fish,” and the trouble of weighing was dispensed 
with by the mutual consent of seller and buyer. 

The whitefish differs from most of its family in being nearly or 

ite destitute of teeth. Its mouth is small and tender. It has 
therefore none of the fierce predatory character of the trout and 
togue. It probably feeds mostly on small aquatic animals of 
various kinds, such as insects, crustaceans and mollusks, being 
guiltless of the death of any of its fellow fishes. 


Several other annual reports of the State Fish Com- 
mission allude to these fish under the, general name of 
“whitefish,” but give no localities besides those men- 
tioned above by Atkins and nothing further indicating 
more than one species. 

For many years the common whitefish of Maine bore 
the name of Coregonus labradoricus, but a few years ago 
the well-known ichthyologist, Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, an- 
nounced the identity of this species with Coregonus 
clupeiformis, or the common whitefish of the Great Lakes. 
Whatever changes the names may undergo, the fish re- 
mains the same for the table, mnexcelled by any other 
fresh water fish in Maine. 

During most of the year this species (the others, too, 
for that matter), affects the deep water of the lakes or 
streams. It is essentially a lake fish, but is found 
throughout the year in some fresh water streams, prob- 
ably having strayed from its lacustrine home over falls 
which were barriers to its return. In the lakes early in 
the evening and throughout twilight these fishes often 
appear at the surface to feed upon insects, and their 
“rises” may be seen everywhere at some distance from 
the shore. The whitefish rarely, if ever, leaps from the 
water, and his “wake” is inconspicuous compared with 
that of the trout or most other fishes. At this time it 
will occasionally take an artificial fly, as also sometimes 
on cloudy days, but the most successful method of 
angling for it is that described above by Atkins. 

This species is known to occur in Maine in the St. 
Croix waters—both east and west branches—Moosehead 
Lake, Debsconeag lakes, Allagash, St. Francis, and Fish 
rivers. It undoubtedly is a resident of nearly all, if not 
all, of the larger lakes of Maine. It is propagated to 
some extent by the State Fish Commission. 

There is another whitefish found in Maine which is not 
so well known as the above, consequently no one dis- 
putes the right to its name of Corgonus quadrilateralis, 
or round whitefish, Menominee whitefish, frostfish, shad- 
waiter, pilotfish, chiven, Chateaugay shad, black-back, etc., 
according to the locality in which it occurs. It is found 
from New Brunswick westward through the Adirondacks 
and the Great Lakes, thence northward into Alaska. It 
may be distinguished from other Maine species by its 
more elongate, rounder body, more pointed snout, and 
much smaller mouth. Its habits are similar in almost 
every respect to the above, but it is more seldom noticed 
owing to its smaller size and less abundance, perhaps, 
and from its never being taken on a hook. It has doubt- 
less been observed by residents of the State and its differ- 
ence from the others noticed, but it has been previously 
recorded from but one locality in the State—Clearwater 
Pond, Industry. 

In 1901 the writer collected this whitefish in Umsaskis 
Lake, October 3, and the Cross Lake thoroughfare of 
Eagle lakes, Aroostook county, Oceober 23. Late in 
November some were also received from Mr. John Story, 
who collected them with the common whitefish in Square 
Lake thoroughfare of the same region. It is doubtless 
more commonly distributed in the State than recorded 
observations indicate. 

Supported by the opinions of such eminent ichthyolo- 
gists as Dr. Jordan, Dr. Everman, and Dr. Bean, and an 
abundance of material and data, the writer has no hesita- 
tion in describing a new whitefish from Maine, which will 
be designated Coregonus stanleyi, named for Commis- 
sioner Henry O. Stanley. It was found in abundance upon 
its spawning beds in the thoroughfare from Mud Lake 
to Cross Lake on the night of October 23, 1901. At one 
haul of a hundred-foot seine fully two barrels of these 
little fish were pegeanee, with them being one large speci- 
men of C. quadrilateralis, several small S. sebago, numer- 
ous common suckers (Catostomus commersonii), and a 
few Catostomus catostomus. 

There are but two instances of the introduction of non- 
indigenous whitefishes into Maine waters. One was Core- 
gonus clupeiformis, the other Coregonus albula, with 
either of which Coregonus stanleyi is unidentifiable. Re- 
garding the former, in a letter dated April 1, 1901, Com- 
missioner H, O. Stanley says: 

Some iwosty years ago the United States Commission sent me 


some whitefish eggs, I think from one of the lakes in Michi 
I hatched them at Rangeley and planted them in the upper lake— 


Rengeley. Jae winter they have been caught with hook-and line 
n numbers in Umbagog Lake, which is the fourth 
lake below. ‘This is the only lake in which fishing through the 
These white were caught 


T presume they 


[ 
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are in the lakes just the same, and could be caught if fished for 
in the same way. It seems queer that they should turn up im the 
lower lake first, some forty miles or more away. They are surely 
whitefish, and none has even been seen in Rangeley waters, to 
my knowledge, till this year, and I have been familiar with them 
all my life. 


The other case was a single plant, concerning which 
Superintendent Charles G. Atkins, of Craig Brook Sta- 
tion, writes that having searched the records, as well as 
his own memory, he finds that he has knowledge of only 
one introduction of such species—namely, that of Core- 
gonus albula, of which an importation of eggs was hatched 
at Craig Brook in the spring of 1886, and all the resulting 
fry, estimated at 51,000, were planted in Heart Pond at 
East Orland, April 21 of that year. 

This fish abounds in the chain of Eagle lakes, and is 
doubtless a conspicuous item in the menu of salmon, 
togue, and trout. Reports of small whitefish from other 
parts of the State indicate that this species may be com- 
mon in other waters. It is never, or very seldom, seen, 
except in breeding season, but very likely could be caught 
with fine-meshed gill nets made of fine twine if set im 
deep water. It is an excellent pan fish. 


Massachusetts Fish and Game. 


Boston, September 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Capt, Collins and his able corps of deputies are making it 
warm for violators of the fish and game laws. As your 
readers know, the use of dynamite in “fishing waters” is 
prohibited by a law passéd last winter. At Revere Beach 
this week a carnival is on, and among the many outdoor 
attractions Prof. Oldrieve has been exploding dynamite 
sticks, thus producing huge “geysers” to the delight of the 
great crowd of onlookers. But on Wednesday two depu- 
ties appeared on the scene and forbade the use of the 
dynamite sticks as a violation of the law above men- 
tioned. The managers of the show have since been trying 
to see the Commissioners, even following the chairman to 
Gloucester, whither he had gone on business, in the hope 
cf convincing him that the surf at Revere is not included 
in what the law styles fishing waters. It is reported that 
many fish floated on the water after the explosions; but 
that no dead ones were found on shore. The managers 
have, however, desisted from further use of dynamite. 

Warden Otis Thayer writes that on the approach of 
the “Scoter” the lobster fishermen hustle to get their 
shorts overboard as soon as possible. Deputies Bent and 
Paradis were able to convict the men arrested two weeks 
ago, as mentioned by your correspondent, and have also 
caused the arrest of still another culprit for illegal fish- 
ing in Watuppa Lake, Fall River. Several other violators 
of the law in various parts of the State have been suc- 
cessfully prosecuted, and other cases are now pending. 

Evidence of the increase in the number of deer are 
multiplying constantly. Several persons have reported 
damage to crops to the Commissioners, and one of the 
Selectmen of West Medway has sent a statement of dam- 
ages in that town to your correspondent with a request 
for information as to the method of securing payment for 
the same. I have some interesting items from Maine 
and New Hampshire, but will only add that reports indi- 
cate good fly-fishing for the current month. 

CENTRAL. 


San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


Medal Contests.—Saturday, contest No. 11; held at 
Stow Lake, Aug. 29. Wind, southwest; weather, fair. 
Event Event Event 

"No 1, No 2, No. 4, 


Distance, Accuracy, ———Event No. 8.———._— Lure 
Feet. Percent. Acc. Del ¢ Net# Casting ¢ 


Cc. G. Young..... 103 91 94.4 87.6 90.11 95. 
C. R. Kenniff.... 112% 93.4 91.4 90.10 91.1 97.9 
Dr. W. Brooks...105% 91 93.4 83.4 88.4 ad 

We Necdatie 108 87 90 84.2 87.1 95.3 
G. C. Edwards... 100 85 93.8 80 86.10 86.4 
G. W. Lam@s<cece os ‘s 92.4 88.4 90.4 ~ 

T. C. Kierulff.... 112 86.4 87.4 80 83.8 85.8 


Medal Contests.—Sunday, contest No. 11; held at 
Stow Lake, Aug. 30. Wind, southwest. 


C. Gi BO enas es0 93.8 91.8 81.8 86.8 96.4 
We i cey ote 97 88 92.4 77.6 84.11 96.5 
C. R. Kenniff.... ... 93.8 92 85.16 88.11 98.6 
Gia: Ie, vce wes Sai 91 72.6 81.9 és 
F. M. Haight... ... 74.4 85.4 73.4 79.4 ce 
H. D. Sperry.... 10 82.4 84.4 65 74.8 o< 
A. W. Blade..... 91 82.8 85.4 71.8 78.6 ae 
G. H. Foulks.... 102 90.8 92.8 75.10 84.3 <a 
Dr. W. Brooks... 98 89.8 88.8 86.8 87.8 a 
F. H. Reed...... ... 88 90.8 86.8 88.8 a 
H. C. Golcher... 124% Soo 89.4 84.2 86.9 ee 
T. W. Brotherton.123 89.4 92 86.8 89.4 92.9 
T. C. Kierulff.... 105 84.8 85.8 80.10 83.3 85.2 
J. B. Kenniff..... 120. 91.8 89 87.6 88.3 95.9 
Judges, Reed, C. R. Kenniff. Referee, Battu. Clerk, 


Benney. 


The Mink and the Fly. 


Trout fishing in northern Michigan I find is liable 
to furnish a line of incidents worthy of record. queer 
in detail, grotesque to a degree worth remembering. 
Not by any means the. least of the number coming 
under my notice during the few days spent on the Big 
Manistee is the one of the mink and the fly. 

Mr. Harry Widdicomb, of Grand Rapfds, caught a 
full-grown female mink on a No. to Cahill fly in thre. 
feet of fast-running water. The fight which followed 
lasted three-quarters of an hour, at the end of which 
time the mink was drowned, and Mr. Widdicomb was 
somewhat relieved. To relate Mr. Widdicomb’s sensa- 
tions during this struggle would be unfair to this sage 
of the brook. He best expresses all he felt by relating 
the experience of a southern Indiana judge, who 
brought on an engagement with a newspaper man. 
The judge had figured that the first blow would put 
that editor’s paper out of business, but when the blow 
had been struck and the editor was still on his feet, he 
felt that he would rather be on his own front porch 
reading an account of what a scoundrel he was. The 
mink, too, got busy. T. E. Batten: * 


All communications intended for Forest axp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co, 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper, 
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National Fish Culture. 


(From the Boston Globe, Aug. $1.) 


As ONE course along the shores of our seas, bays and 
rivers in these days, he cannot but notice the extent to 
which our “infant industries” are spreading as they per- 
tain to fish. 

We used to think that nature had filled the waters of 
the earth with a supply of fish for all ages and that all 
we had to do was to catch the store, but we now see 
our mistake, and find that the waters, like the land, must 
be replenished with animals if we would not have the 
stock fail us. 

The great whale was the first marine animal to show 
signs of running out. We have not corrected the deple- 
tion yet, for the whale, being classed among the mammals, 
is not so easy to restore by artificial methods. Next to 
the whale there has been a gradual falling off of all the 
food fish that inhabit the seas as well as the lakes and 
rivers, for the fish are no exception to the universal law 
that constant consumption of nature’s products followed 
by no restoration must inevitably result in depletion. To 
this must be added the barbarous practices of seining, 
and even stunning fish by concussion, which are resorted 
to by fishermen in order to supply the market. But ex- 
haustion could not go on forever without an effort to 
counteract it. 

The Government has taken hold of the matter with 
very commendable zeal and with gratifying success. There 
are now scattered along our coasts and rivers thirty-five 
national fish nurseries, located in twenty-five different 
States. The two devoted to marine species are on the 
New England coast. Eleven for the cultivation of river 
fishes, on the eastern and western seaboards, now deal 
with the important species of the Great Lakes, and fifteen 
are situated in the interior regions, devoted chiefly to the 
rearing of trout and bass. Besides this a large steamer 
is employed as a floating hatchery on the eastern rivers. 

Upward of thirty different species of fish are bred 
at the Govern:nent stations, but a very large portion of 
the energy of the commission is applied to the great com- 
mercial species used as food, the cod, the salmon, the 
shad, the whitefish, the lake trout, the pike, the flounder, 
and the lobster. The total annual catch is worth 
$17,000,000, and one and three-quarter billions of young 
are often liberated in a single season to swell the world’s 
great fish reservoir. The number of eggs taken is almost 
innumerable, and every egg taken is capable of providing 
a healthy fish if nothing overtakes it in the process of 
hatching. 

There is no infant industry in the world that compares 
with fish hatching for the size of the return. A large 
proportion of the eggs handled are taken from fish which 
have been caught for the market and would have been 
lost, but for the commission’s efforts. In the case of the 
lobster, the shad, the lake trout, the pike, perch, and 
some other species, every egg taken, every fry hatched, 
represents a clear gain over nature. From 1885, when the 
largely increased plants of fry began to produce results, 
until the present time, the trend of the fisheries has been 
steadily upward. 

Results are already apparent. Against a product of 
18,000,000 pounds, worth $995,000, in 1880, we now have 
an annual catch of over 50,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$1,700,000. The Government is every year increasing the 
number and scope of its plants. Artificial clam cultivation 
is now being prosecuted in Rhode Island. Lucrative cod 
fishing is being established on grounds that had never 
contained cod in noteworthy numbers within the memory 
et the oldest inhabitant. The shad, the lobster and the 
trout are being multiplied everywhere and but for the 
barbarous methods of the seining and trapping fraternity 
the effect on the nation’s fish supply would be more ap: 
parent than it is. 

And yet the reader may ask the very natural question, 
If all this is so, why does the price of fish still continue to 
reach such sky-scraping prices? If the Government has 
almost unlimited power to increase the supply of fish 
food in the country, has it no power to curb the rapacity 
of the fish dealers so that the price of fish may no longer 
be kept within hailing distance of.beefsteak? Here we 
fall back upon the power of the trust to hold the people 
py the throat. But the people will in the end prove 
mightier than their plunderers. 


At School. 


Tue bees in the meadow, 
And the swallows in the sky; 

The cattle in the shadow s 
Watch the river running by, ‘ 
The wheat is hardly stirring; eh 

The heavy ox-team lags; 
The dragon-fly is whirring 
Through the yellow-blossomed flags. 


" 


And down beside the river, 
Where the trees lean o’er the pool, 
Where the shadows reach and quiver, 
A boy has come to school. 
His teachers are the swallows 
And the river and the trees; 
His lessons are the shallows 


“Nip 

He sees the fly-wave on the stream, 

The otter steal along, 
The red-gilled, slow, deep-sided bream, 

He knows the mating-song. 
The chirping green-fly on the grass 

Accepts his comrade meet; 
The small gray rabbits fearless pass; 

The birds light at his feet. 


He knows not he is learning; 
He thinks nor writes a word; 

But in the soul discerning 

| A living spring is stirred. 

In_ after years—O, weary years! 
The river’s lesson, he 

Will try to speak to ae ears 
[y faltering minstrels 

aeMe Boyle O'Reilly, 


And the flowers and the bees. t 


Ghe Benne. 


All aqiaieseetions ae for Forest anp Srream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Publishing Co., 


New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
sot 15-17.—Ottawa, Can., Kennel Club show. Robert McAlicn, 


Oct. 6-9.—Danbury, Conn., Agricultural Society’s show. 

Oct. 20-23.—Frederick County, Md., Agricultural Society show. 
J._ Roger McSherry, Sec’y 

Nov. 17-19.—Boston, Sven. Terrier Club show. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

Oct. 26.—Clare, Mich. + toottomens F Field Trial Association 
trials. E. C. Smith, Sec’y, idland, Mich. 

Oct 26.—Washington Court House, O.—Monongahela Field 
Trial Association trials. A. C. Peterso: *y, Homestead, Pa. 

Oct. 27.—Paradise aaes, © Nev. —Nevada Field Trial Association 
trials. Dr. C. E. Wilson, Elko, Nev. 

Nov. 2.—Washington m ee ouse, O.—Ohio Field Trial Asso- 
ciation trials. G. Haswell, Sec’y, Circleville, O. 

Nov. 3-6.—New York.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 
tion of ee 

Nov. 9.—Fourteenth annual beagle trials of the National Beagle 
Club of America. Charles R. Stevenson, y. 

Nov. 9.—Missouri Field Trial Association trials. L. S. Eddins, 


Sec’y, Sedalia, Mo. 
Nov. 9.—St. Jockin Ont. Me yo vale aren Associa- 


is | —_ W.'B. Wells, Hon. Sec 
tre wey ve D Ii. eet Field "Trial Club trials. 
H. Ss. ‘Hum hrey, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nov. estern Irish Setter Club trials. Dr. T. L. Fenn, 


Sec’y, Chica o, Ill. 

Nov. 10.— ampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trial Club trials. 
F. W. cae, Sec’y, New Haven, Conn 

os 16.—Robinson, Iil.—Illinois Field Trial Association trials. 

W. R. Green, Sec’y, Marshall, Ill. 

Nov. 23.—Robinson, IIl. —American ee atte puta Trial 
Association trials. H. S. Humphrey, Sec £4 ndianapolis, Ind. 

Dec. 1, —Clay City, Ind. ian Field Trial Club trials. C. 
Young, | Sec’y. 


5.—Thomasville, Ga.—Continental Field Trial Club trials. 
John White, Sec’y, Hempstead, N. Y. 
Nov. 16.—Holmdel, N. J.—Pobater Club of America’s trials. 
C. F. Lewis, Sec’y, New York city. 
Nov. a att: Va.—Virginia Field Trial Association 
trials. Charles B e, Sec’y, Richmond, Va. 


Nebraska Trials. 


THE second annual field trials of the Nebraska Associa- 
tion, held out in Holt county, near O’Neill, recently, were 
undoubtedly as interesting as any trials on chicken ever 
held in the country. Barring the sultry intervals, the 
weather was most satisfactory, and many of the old dog 
men present said the competitions were the greatest ever 
held in a prairie country. They opened with the Derby, 
in which there were 32 starters, the largest number that 
was ever known in a Derby before, and in the All-Age 
there were 42—44 being the record in this stake. The 
judges were W. J. Baughn, of Ridgeville, Ind., and Wil- 
liam Elliott, of Selma, Ia., and those present from outside 
the State were Nat B. Nesbitt, Chesterville, Miss.; W. 
D. Gilchrist, Courtland, Ala.; A. B. Caldwell, Caledonia, 
O.; Asher Cody, Holland, Mich.; George McLinn, 
Mexico, Mo.; W. W. Henry, Butler, Mo.; E. R. Sheeley, 
Clare, Mich.; W. J. Wilson, Sparta, Ili.; E. S. Munger, 
Clyde, O.; Tucker Brothers, Staunton Depot, Tenn.; J. 
A. Gude, Bruceville, Ind. ; Edward Garr, Louisville, Ky.; 2 
W. B. Stafford, Trenton, Tenn.; Chas. Askins, Marion, 
lll.; D. C. White, Courtland, Ala.; J. T. Jones, Wheeler, 
Miss. ; ; James Pease, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Hickerson, 
Moberly, Mo.; together with a representative of the 
Forest AND STREAM and other newspaper men. 

On account of the large number of entries and the high 
class of the dogs there was considerable dissatisfaction 
after the Derby, and handlers representing ten dogs in 
the All-Age declared they would not start, as the judges 
had shown partiality in their decisions. But they were all 
on hand the next morning, and there was not a single 
deflection from the list. I do not believe there ever was 
a Derby or All-Age stake run with as many high class 
puppies in them. 

There was $500 in each stake; first, $150; second, $125; 
third, $100; fourth, $75; fifth, $50. "The Derby was run 
with Ossee O. against Buckle ; Rodfield with Pioneer, 
Kate Cyrus with Dixie’s Pearl; Dervish Girl with Lake- 
field’s Pride, Phcebe Rod with Baby Ale, Keno with 
Topsy’s Dots, Belle Oakley with Chevalier’s Pride, Brett’s 
Sport with Chesterfield’s Sue, Countess Sue with Kent’s 
Ruth, Kate Jingo with Trap, Ortez Masterpiece with 
Ruby Stone, Sport’s Dan with Lady Mealley, Genis Oak- 
ley with Rachel Rodfield, Copper Coin with Oakley Hill’s 
Pride, Rap’s Pointer with Jingo Rock, and La Belle with 
Plain Rex. They were all run the first day with the fol- 
lowing prize winners: 

First—Plain Rex, English setter, owned by Thomas 
Griffith, Grand Forks, N. D., and handled by Nat Nesbitt. 
Plain Rex is by Dan Bo-ex-Thelma S., not a wonderful 
dog at all, but with impressive style. 

Second——Lad’s Meally, pointer by Lad of Jingo-ex- 
Margaret, W. P. Austin, Mansfield, Pa.; handled by A. 
B. Caldwell. Fast, stylish and steady. 

Third—Brett’s Sport, English setter, by Sport Count 
Gladstone, ex-Pride Belle; owned by William Brett, Ava, 
Ill.; handled by Charles Askins. Ordinary good ranger, 
but. far from strong. His opponent, Plan Rex, a fair 
ranger with good pace and stylish. Decision unsatis- 
factory. 

Fourth—Ossee O., English setter, by Count Rodstone 
ex-Marie’s Dot; Dr. Hickerson, Moberly, Mo.; handled 
4 _ Garr. Good speed, ranged well and a handsome 
ooker. 

Fifth—Divided; Chesterfield’s Sue, English setter. by 
Jack, ex-Tigner’s Vick; J. C. oa eh Richmond, Vas 
handled by W. D. Gilchrist, and ish Girl, English 
setter, by Robert Count Gladstone, Sa Rabinege: A, — 
by the American Llewellen Kennels 
handled by W. W. Updike. Both good goers, a Chester. 
field Sue a trifle the more impressive. 


All-Age Stake, 
Four pairs of the All-Age were run in the afternoon, 
finishing = ust before dark; — pairs the next morning 





and the balance the next mo dubious piece of 
work. To run an All-Age stake 42 starters and finish 
and announce the decisions in less than two days is hard 


to accomplish in August and give all the dogs a fair 
equal « chance and return verdhety catisfacame to ail "Re 


they decided and ran the stake, a dog lucky enough to be 
put down in the cool of the day, or where the birds were 
plentiful and made a point or two and had class, was a 
sure winner. A great mistake in this stake was not call- 
ing Sir Rodney into the second series. He is a capital 
going dog, with plenty of class, which he showed off to 
an advantage in his heat with Dan Stewart. He went 
wide and fast, hunting his ground well, pointed twice and 
handled his game superbly, and was anxious for more of 
it ‘when called to by the time limit. But another dog was 
carried in this series that did not have the class that Rod- 
ney did, and when he did have an opportunity on game 
went bang into them. I also think Lad of Jingo should 
have been taken into this series, for he is a high class 
dog, and was put down first brace after dinner in high 
cover where his work could not be viewed. But it has 
come to pass that a dog without style cannot win in 4 
modern field trial, no difference how much bird sense he 
possesses, or how well he hunts. This high class business 
in a way is farcical, and should be eradicated in measur- 
ing the worth of bird dogs. Bird sense, hunting qualitie:, 

and speed should be the disideratums in determining the 
valuable qualities of a hunting dog, which are desirab!< 

for service, not ornamentation. 

Dr. J. E. Summers, Jr., of this city, started two dogs in 
the All-Age stake which I know are magnificent bird 
dogs. They found the chicken, pointed, held, and did 
everything that is expected of a thorough shooting dog 
but they were shy the high class the judges were look. 
ing for, and which controls the bird dog market above 
efficiency and genuine capacity for the field. Parties in- 
terested in the sale of dogs, or any particular strain, 
should never be selected to fill the important position of a 
judge at a field trial. Call on the intelligent, practical 
sportsman, the hunter and field worker, aloof from ken- 
nel influences, and you will receive justice for your dogs. 
High class dogs, in blood and looks, are all right, but to 
win my money they must do high class work afield also 
then they are really high class, a class of their own. 
There are too many high class dogs with poor noses and 
little bird sense that get rank over the real thing with 
the modern field trial judge. A gentleman at O’Neill 
offered to bet $100 that one of Dr. Summers’ dogs wou!d 
find more birds in a half day than any dog on the grounds 
in. a whole day, and yet he found no takers, not even 
among the erudite judges. 

The All-Age with Gracie’s Rod and Elgin’s Sport, 
Dod’s Frank with Question, Jessie Rodfield’s Ct. Glad- 
stone with Patentee, Sport’s Boy, Jr. with Repstone 
Jingo, Victor Okah with Abdullah Rodfield, Sank witi 
Ortez King, Northern Huntress with Lakenfield’s Rod, 
Jingo Jones with Alford’s John, McKinley with Alpine 
Lad; Dan Stewart with Sir Rodney, Chief Other D1y 
with King Dodo, Sam B. with Lad of Jingo, Prince Dan- 
stone with Jack D., Fantasma with May Fly, Hal’s Peaii 
with Slap Dash, Prince Lyndon with Blue Danstone, 
Jingo’s Lady with Sport’s Lady, Sure Shot with Sport 
Webster, Jingo’s Mike with Cap Jack, Boy Blue with 
Mascot, Pride of Rodfield with Count’s Clip. 

First—Prince Lyndon, English setter, by Marie’s Sport, 
ex-West Wind, owned by John. Crowley, Milwaukee; 
handled by E. R. Shelley. The Prince is eight years old 
and never started in a trial before. Good range, good 
speed, good nose. 

Second—Alpine Lad, pointer, by Lad of Jingo, ex 
Fanny Flash; owned by Charles Proctor; Union City, 
Ind. ; handled by Garr. Fast and stylish, down thirteen 
times, a good one, and a former eight-time winner. 

Third—McKinley, English setter, by Hickory Glad- 
stone, ex-Thelma S., owned by Thomas Griffith, Grand 
Forks, N. D.; handled by Nesbitt. Very fast, admirab!e 
ranger, drops to point, good finder, steady, intelligent. A 
winner before on chicken. 

Fourth—Dad’s Frank, English setter, by Matt Ellis, ex- 
Belle Wilson II.; owners, Booker and Kennard, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; handled by Garr. First start, wide worker, 
speedy, handsome, staunch and all-round winner. 

Fifth—Blue Danstone, English setter, by Count Dan 
stone, ex-Fairland Dot; T. A. Tucker, Peoria, IIl.; 
handled by owner. A high class dog in all details, a win- 
ner by a tremendous margin, the very best dog that won 
a prize, according to my judgment. 

The Nebraska trials next year will be held again during 
the last of August, when the card will be an All-Age 
stake, $500; Derby, $500, and a subscription stake of $300; 
total, $1,300. These trials are bound to become immensely 
popular, owing to the great grounds, and in 1904 I expect 
to see here the largest stake for dogs ever assembled in 
this or any other country. 

SANDY GRISWOLD. 





Nebraska Coursing. 


Omaua, Neb.—The Nebraska State coursing mect, 
which for many years has been the one big event in the 
annual routine of life out at Friend, will be held near 
the city of Kearney this fall, opening on Monday, Oct. 
19, and throughout the week. The meet this autumn 
will be under the auspices of the Mississippi Valley 
Futurity Club, of which Dr. L. D. Ravencroft is presi- 
dent; W. D. Turner vice-president, and George Dayton 
secretary and treasurer. All of the preliminary ar- 
rangements, the securing of the rabbits and so forth, 
will be attended to by the Kearney Coursing Club. W. 
H. Roe, president; W. C. Chase, vice-president; N. 
P. Hansin, secretary, and J. S. Adair, treasurer. Ne- 
braska jacks will be used at this meeting, and if there 
are any bigger, stronger or ‘swifter on earth I'd like 
to know where they come from. The Montana or 
Nevada rabbit isn’t in it. The management intend to 
make a big thing of this meet, and prominent coursing 
devotees will be here from all parts of the country. 

Sanpy GrISsWwoLp. 
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: Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
m of. Forest AND Stream. Recall what a fund was & 
Xf given last week. Count on what is to come next © 
% week. Was there ever in all the world a more 5 
ghaptent weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? is 
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ideas 
Yachting Fixtures for 1903. 


bers of race committee will confer a favor by sending notice 
an or omissions in the following list, and also changes which 
may be made in the future. 


SEPTEMBER. 


11. Columbia, races for Webb cup, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 
eit Seawanhaka Corinthian, Y. R. A. of L. i. Sound, specials. 
and fall regatta. 
Keystone, enon, Woodmere, L. I. 
Beverly, seventh Corinthian, Monument Beach. 
. Bay State, Y. R. A., open, Lynn Bay. 
. Chicago, handicap race to Kenosha. a 
. Columbia, fall regatta, open, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 
. Royal Canadian, Prince ef Wales cup race, Toronto. 
19. Chicago, special, Lake Michigan. 
19. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
19. Larchmont, schooner cup race, chmont. 
19. Atlantic, fall regatta, Sea Gate. 
19. Bensonhurst, Y. A. of Gravesend Bay. 
19. Manhasset Bay, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, fall regatta. 
96. Riverside, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, fal: regatta. ¢ 
9%. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
9. Chicago, handicap, Lake Michigan. 
#7. Williamsburg, open, fall regatta. 
OCTOBER. 
3. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
3. Columbia, special, Lake Michigan. 
6. soe fall, Kew ce. 
40. Columbia, special, Lake Michigan. 
17. Columbia, special, Lake Michigan. 


For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


WirTH the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising 
yachtsmen during the season of 1903, the publishers of 
Forest AND STREAM Offer prizes for the best stories of 
cruises submitted to be published in Forest AND 
STREAM. It is believed that these will form not only 
entertaining records of pleasant summer days spent 
afloat along our coasts and waterways, but will furnish 
information of practical value to other yachtsmen mak- 
ing subsequent cruises on the same waters. 

Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
lows: 

First prize, $75.00. 

Second prize, $50.00. 

Third prize, $25.00. : . 

Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1903. 

2. The cruise must be made in a —- yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would. be 
of value to men going over the same rovte. A descri 
tion of the handling of the ship in all weathers will 
regarded very favorably in making awards, and it is 
suggested to writers that an accurate account be kept 
of all incidents happening while under way. 

4. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed 
through, not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, ac- 
company each story, and they will be considered in 
making the awards. 

5. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper 
in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should 
also be sent in. : 

6. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or in- 
correct nautical expressions in their stories, as it will 
count against them in awarding the prizes. 

7. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, on 
or before Nov. 15, 1903. 


America’s Cup Races. 


Third Race, Thursday, Sept. 3. 


After Monday’s race had been declared off, as the 
boats were unable to finish within the time limit and 
the Regatta Committee had been unable to start them 
at all on Tuesday and Wednesday, owing to lack of 
breeze, it began to look as if the matches this year 
would be as long drawn out as those between Colum- 
bia and Shamrock were in 1899. 

Although there was very little air-stirring Thursday 
morning, the prospects of breeze coming up later were 
better than on the two previous days. The preparatory 
gun was to be given at 12:45, but at this time it was 
hazy and there was very little wind. A member of the 
Regatta Committee on Navigator hailed Reliance and 
Shamrock III. and asked them if they were agreeable 
to a postponement. Both consented to this. 

The breeze gained strength very slowly, but noon 
time it had increased somewhat. Shortly after 12 
o'clock Navigator anchored, establishing a line from 
the lightship. About this time Reliance’s club topsail 
was taken in and her largest jackyarder was sent aloft. 
It was nearly 12:30 when Shamrock cast off from her 
tender and broke out her headsails. Reliance also cast 
off her tow line about this time. On Shamrock a small 
jib topsail was sent up and broken out. 

Signals on the committee boat indicated that the 
boats would sail fifteen miles to windward and return, 
and the compass course was S. At 12:45 the prepara- 
tory gun was heard. The sea was smooth, Gers tiles 
very little roll on, and the tide was running ebb. Re- 


BPRERERES 





liance had broken out a larger jib topsail than the one 


hamrock was carrying. 

There were very few boats on hand, the excursion 

et that was so much in evidence during the first few 
days had dwindled away entirely, and there were only 
avery few steam yachts to be seen. 

_The warning gun was given at 12:55, and at this 
time both boats were S. of the committee boat headed 

Shamrock was brought up on the wind, and then 

she was put on the starboard tack. 
4 starboard tack. Shamrock was on her weather quar- 
ter. They were headed toward Navigator. 








Reliance also took © 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


was kept off, and Reliance ran out on her weather bow. 
With two minutes to go, Barr put Reliance on the 
wind again, and she passed to the S. of Navigator. Re- 
liance and Shamrock were drawing together. After Re- 
liance was clear of Navigator, she was headed for the 
line of the starboard tack. Shamrock was just off her 
lee quarter. Both boats stood down the line headed 
E. Shamrock was swung up on the wind, and then put 
on the port tack just before the handicap gun was fired. 
Reliance crossed on the starboard tack. The boats 
were timed at the start as follows. Reliance 1:01:56, 
Shamrock 1:02, the latter boat crossed three seconds 
after the gun, and was handicapped that time. The 
breeze had freshened slightly, and now had a strength 
of five or six knots. A little over a minute after cross- 
ing Reliance was put on the port tack and headed after 
Shamrock. 

The skippers of each boat adopted the same policy 
in sailing their boats that they did on previous days. 
Barr pinching his boat out all he could, while Wringe 
gave his boat a good full and kept her footing. The 
crews of both boats were lined up to leeward in order 
to heel them down. 

The wind freshened noticeably at half past one, and 
it cleared away the fog that had partially obscured 
Shamrock. On Reliance the jib topsail was taken in, 
as it was dragging her head off, and a smaller one was 
substituted. Reliance footed faster and headed higher 
than the challenger, and by 2 o’clock she was abeam 
of the English boat and a long distance to windward. 
The boats were getting well in toward the Jersey beach. 
and at 2:07:40 Shamrock, which boat was nearer shore, 
took the starboard tack. Reliance followed a few sec- 
onds later. Barr was sailing his boat in fine shape, and 
he worked every puff and change in the wind. At 
2:31:30 Wringe put Shamrock back on the port tack, 
but it was over a minute later before Barr put Re- 
liance abort. Had the breeze held true the boats 
would have probably been able to make the mark after 
making the first long port tack, but it headed them off 
considerably. The wind was picking up steadily, and 
the jib topsail was taken in on Shamrock and an- 
other smaller one was set in its place. At one minute 
past three Reliance tried the starboard tack, which she 
held for three minutes and a half, then she was put 
back on the port tack again. When Reliance was again 
put on the starboard tack at 3:13:15, Shamrock followed. 
Reliance was a long distance ahead and to windward. 
At 3:36 Reliance was put on the port tack, and she 
stood for the mark, which she left on the starboard 
hand at 3:40:39. Her baby jib had been taken in before 
coming up to the mark and her balloon jib topsail had 
been sent up in stops. After gybing over her bal- 
looner was broken out. The spinnaker pole was run 
out smartly, and the big sail was set and drawing a 
little over two minutes after passing the mark. Her 
jib and staysail were taken in and everything on deck 
was cleaned up. Shamrock’s jib topsail was taken in 
five minutes before she reached the mark, and the 
ballooner was sent up in stops. It was 3:43:55 when 
Shamrock took the port tack and headed for the mark, 
and 3:51:46 she rounded. Her light sails were handled 
very smartly, and her ballooner and spinnaker were 
set quicker than Reliance’s were. 

The times over the windward leg were as follows: 


Start. Turn. Elapsed. 
RE. Gucidutels Ae ceccesccecceccaca 1 01 56 3 40 39 2 8 43 
TOONS vaksddscosccecacsacentucth 1 02 00 3 51 46 2 49 46 


Reliance had gained 11m. 3s. in the fifteen-mile beat, 
but as Shamrock was handicapped 3 seconds at the 
start, she beat her boat for boat, 11 minutes. Reliance 
had taken seven tacks to make the mark and Sham- 
rock had done ‘it in four. 

Running down the wind, both the boats rolled consid- 
erably, as the sea was catching them on the starboard 
quarter. In order to prevent the booms from going 
into water, quarter lifts on both boats were set well 
up. Shamrock did not roll nearly so much as Re- 
liance did, but the latter’s light sails were trimmed bet- 
ter than the challenger’s, and she opened up the gap be- 
tween them steadily. At twenty minutes past four 
Shamrock’s spinnaker was taken in, as a shift in the 
wind prevented it from drawing. Just at this time the 
fog struck in again, and it shut down thick. Shamrock 
was hidden entirely, and a little later Reliance was also 
screened from view. All the steamboats kept their 
whistles going, so as to give those on the yachts 
some idea where they were. 

Navigator had anchored at the finish line, and every 
two minutes she sounded five short whistles. The fog- 
horn on Sandy Hook lightship was blowing five-sec- 
ond blasts at twelve-second intervals. The fleet had 
gathered around the finish line, and every one was 
peering anxiously into the fog trying to get a glimpse 
of one of the boats. It was half past five when Re- 
liance shot into view out of the bank of fog. She was 
traveling very fast, but Barr had gone a bit to leeward 
of the finish line, and she was headed up sharply for the 
line. The ballooner was lowered so fast that the men 
could not secure it, and was dragging in the water when 
the yacht swept over the finish line. From the time 
Reliance burst out of the bank of fog up to the time 
she crossed the line, she made a picture that was most 
stirring and spectacular. Nothing like it had ever been 
seen before in yacht racing. Reliance was timed at 
5:30:02, and she was lost again in the fog soon after 
she finished. Wringe had gotten way off his course in 
the fog, and half an hour after Reliance finished Sham- 
rock was made out to the N. and E. of the finish line 
heading back. She was on the port tack fully half a 
mile off. As she never crossed the finish line,: it will 
never be known how much Reliance beat her. The 
fog cleared soon after the finish. The summary fol- 
lows: 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
ReMANO 5 ciks dias onic oued 1 O1 56 5 30 02 438 04 4 28 04 
Shathrock ...ccccccccces 1 02 00 Did not finish. 





The fall regatta of the Manhasset. Bay Y. C. will be 
sailed on Saturday, September 12. The date of the race 
has been advanced one week by arrangement with the 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. The Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
will put down new marks for courses to replace the ones 


a few days ago. 





Wellfieet Y. C. 

WELLFLEET, MASS., 

Monday, Aug. 23. 

The first Y. R. A. open race of the Wellfleet Y. C. 
was sailed off Wellfleet on Monday, Aug. 23. The 
breeze was so light and fluky that there was no oppor- 
tunity of testing the yachts. The yachts in classes D 


and E were unable to finish within the time Jimit. The 
summary: 


s s ma se 











Class D. 
Corrected. 
GG WRI io tidas ba cncsnedaesanedisdgeticpisicsctdancdedacayee 3 02 20 
COIN BEEs = wevecdi cidedecuncativcicevegedtindseceuvusteeted 3 03 00 
PRES INR wicicnewudetcccadanesnindubddcadeaced nates Time not taken. 

Class E. 
GED WE cccatcansatésnknedincadsddenthscshagatneaiate 3 01 08 
-3 03 10 
-3 08 12 
.-3 05 00 

Class I. 
I Th concctncocs eaductduadgasecaskédouncncsssuskecaseats 20 20 
SE dccensassdcendewacdane 25 37 
uestion 23 62 
Ml ntakes chnatdusvedcacdtacddnetahubatencecocesacoasaddecdan 28 27 
ED -ctinestvpchdlihdscsansskededsdapsnetscecesoondvedanasrden 48 00 
Gertrude 58 44 
EL. RIEs a decndatbecddacnnniereecesnacénsoneseiveuncmlbedden 2 27 12 
PEE. - ndowtsdsudddanwunangnaseanouidenract decencceqaengueceta 2 37 38 

Handicap Class. 

WEY d senebnadebestavecunsenduadiscczeedctccccekten siasanengene 2 49 57 
Scylor .-2 54 41 
Hustler ..2 56 44 
sage .. .-2 57 40 
PL dccovuientuidenndtduseusertaciicasnceqscesnenseguneeal 3 03 40 
SRN | occiccavssnceddcdeeuceuseussessssshasadudeheqsscqoes 3 16 36 


Tuesday, Aug. 24. 


For the second Y. R. A. open race of the Wellfleet 
Y.-C. there was a very heavy breeze, from E. to E. S. 
E. In the 25-footers Chewink III. was first across the 
starting line, but Sally VII. soon caught and passed 
her, finishing with a big lead. Opitsah had an easy 
win in class E, as did Miladi II. in the 18ft. knock- 
abouts. The summary: 









Class D. 
Corrected 
GS Ble nhacesegucenoene eerrocvccceecesaseddcuctcoebesesoon 1 16 39 
CNN Biles eccccnccucecossesenesccccecnccscbiitdbdcsucsedses 26 
Class E. 
CE. Fa ce cccucnesccvccccescecsaseosudadesuesiaduacnstnctaa 1 23 62 
Medric ... 27 12 
Chief 23 55 
Urchin . 29 35 
Miladi II. .. ool 31 29 
Domino .... «1 36 32 
Gertrude «1 36 40 
MEL icnccdncdventsoakcecansqgneedsaddacucctedeudicesheses 1 36 55 
SUE ecepcqeaccccdevnnerusadennaddwuasCecedegcetepctasceuceuce 1 38 45 
Class S. 
ML “yah adecductsoucdsummddedsetabsvéatacad accdncaabanencddsd 1 29 48 
POE - -cacceccecincucecian Ceceuedécccccetanesesscesocccdusies 1 31 47 
GIES covcwecancaseuedsdtinamiseudiacessaaese baddeqeseceesses 1 35 46 
Handicap Class. 
WIE ccquvnesnvecesctsncdesedcddatewediusdngdacipecaeatedodeht 1 38 40 
DOOD cciecaqnnuccddcuedditwcdmngaadisadeunchinctuncaieadgacs 1 44 55 
WORK BOATS. 
Class 1. 
I, i cociaseeceisarientindaisitlenatinene ccccceech O2 42 
1 10 16 
118 50 
13% 12 
25 57 
04 38 
-1 10 40 
14 6 
20 31 
Class 3. 
GS vccsanscdccadccngdsecnnsieacectsnnqueiipeneaudmuldia 116 40 
ENE ddccccddcceveshcadaisendatdneecedtanecequeachesnsedpeon 117 4 
NEE (newencanededeuccendenecendébuaneucsuncesedscstGsbanstate 1 35 03 
SPECIAL RACE. 
Class D. 
SE WUE 5 cai cansadeaseesectseadebeuedavenbehawadegpniebeen 1 03 03 
CRE BGs! Kc cincncwicdactdccctwiéucersadsdenctioueeucesed 1 07 62 
Class E. 
I Wovens peccdcecdsancdenhucnsedeetesanectianpineeanies 1 20 07 
NN wn. c0ahacdducaccogevedesaeqensesesudhennanmbennaiadaatind 1 21 2 
 eicthdvncpsccceetbpanddnesdevduhisduvensncaauweseseeyute 1 21 48 
PI ancuscugseqgtnn¢cuadeseiuetdatenmadonhsdceouatheaksecdes 1 22 30 


Bensonhurst Y. C. 


BENSONHURST, L, L, 
Saturday, Aug. 29. 


THE sixth regatta of the Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay 
was held on the afternoon of Saturday, Aug. 29, under 
the auspices of the Bensonhurst Y. C. It was the event 
postponed from July 18 because of adverse weather con- 
ditions. 

At a meeting of the Association held recently, it was 
decided to make the last three regattas open to boats 
of any recognized yacht club, series prizes to be 
awarded on points in each class. The regular Associa- 
tion series for the year was continued unchanged. 

A disagreeable storm from the N.E. raged all day, 
cutting down the entry to one of twelve boats, four 
of which did not finish. In the Marine and Field One- 
Design Class Esperance lost her centerboard. Her 
only opponent, Kelpie, withdrew and towed her back 
to a safe anchorage. During the latter part of the race 


the Class P boat Ogeemah lost a man overboard, which. 


put her out of the running. 

The usual Association courses were sailed. A N.E. 
wind gave the boats reaches to the Marine and Field, 
Fort Hamilton and Sea Gate marks, and a few hitches 
of windward work home to the start off Ulmer Park. 
The sea was running heavy. Most of the boats were 
reefed. The summary: 

Sloops—Class P—Start, 3:36. 





Finis Elapsed 
Cockatoo, W. A. Bartow 4 56 120 
Karma, J. C. Erskine.... ‘5 04 1 28 60 
Folly, John A. Sutter, Jr -5 08 1 32 & 
Ogeemah, Brophy & Mackay. 1.5 29 1 53 34 
Vagabond, T. A. Vernon Did ish. 
PEE Rios. SP hniasccecccdcvcsccacsccecs Did not finish. 


Sloops—Class Q—Start, 3:39. 


RB SR BE ease 
1) 
8 
5 


Chee ce, Th, CPR insite dcctesavenssctcsace 514 1 35 08 
eB I oe dcaatsdi sen dncsncsceupas 5 21 1 42 47 
Sloops—Class R—Start, 3:45. 

Sandpiper, W. W. Redfern................000+ 433 0 48 35 
Catboats—Class V—Start, 3:48. 

Rascal, D. G. Whitlock...........0cccccccceses 4 32 40 0 44 40 

Sandpiper and Rascal covered course once. 
Es; mee, T. A. Hamiltom..........cccccc-sees Disabled. 
Kelpie, W. K. Browm.......ccssccccseceseeses Withdrew. 


The winners were Cockatoo and Cicada. Rascal and 
Sandpiper took sailover prizes, 
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Dexbury Y. C. 


DUXBURY, MASS., t 
Thursday, Aug. 27. 


The first of a series of three Y. R.A. opéii faces of 
the Duxbury Y. C. was sailed on Thursday, Aug. 27, 
un a light, fluky air. In the 25-footers Chewink III. 
got the start, but Sally VII. passed her before the first 
mark was reached, and from this cut she led. In the 22- 
footers Tayac had the start, but Opitsah soon went to 
the front and stayed there to the finish. In the ai- 
footers Usonia, helped by flukes, won out by nearly 12m. 
In the 18-footers Aspinquid got the start and first 
place was held by several boats throughout the race. 
Mirage finally went up through the bunch and won out. 
The summary: 


Class D. 









CUE NE os 0.4 one Win cbwsddncbbbop site vecebUbenncced 
Chewink III., Macomber.............sssee0e 
Early Dawn, J. E. Doherty 


Opitsah V., Foster 
Tayac, Joyce 
Chief, S. Winsor... 
Medric, White 


Usonia, A. F. Lincoln 
Perhaps II., Robinson 


ei Ue crane bocewnthapackencecwensecenendsul 3 

18ft. Knockabouts. 
RRA, . daccccnciveimneceriecdaddesivedisensstile 2 07 24 
I BE ME i vcnscieskidsncedcUnddetvhedcesvedesete 3 10 44 
SD Wile Or Wes” PUM 6 50bin60scsdcadvcdecssesedsessscebéu an ae 


/Aspinquid, C. M. Foster 
«Crow, M. L. Crow 
te Sih, nA <i kemnandunnoessdeee dls ces 
Kittiwake II.,-H. M. Jones 
Wink, L. B. Goodspeed 
MEME: cn vetsadeboe ceslecedoscorsscbbesetssancdbesn 
Domino, C. C. Clapp 





No. 1 Handicap Class. 
Rooster, Etherington ....................- 
Mildred, Coleman ... seus a 
Hustler, Whitemore Robbin 3 07 42 
Kit, Sad--nheitnn path vhveneves 3 09 35 
Wintuxet, Potter Bros..... ..-3 10 30 
As-You-Like-It, Whitman ...Withdrew. 
ES 152 en ORs cesbavbtacicoctase: babveséacssuuevd Withdrew. 


No. 2 Handicap Class. 









eee It. 0h Qe, condcstndsepenevencenconscenensts 3 06 00 
CC Er ene 3 10 30 
Gib; MME owas -canessesqcnacancctivesescocscccet ie 3 13 19 
SE hina 5chbndpdcugedicsuntinininsbnikninins hatin pint patna kane 
EE <h cokes Dibnb ece>agksiusvpehSaeehtseeternoes teensy Did not finish. 


Friday, Aug. 28. 


The second race of the Duxbury Y. C. series was 
esailed in a fresh S. E. breeze. Sally VII. and Early 
Dawn were the starters in the 25-footers, and it was all 
‘Sally VII. In the 22-footers Tayae got the start and 
led all over the course. In the 21-footers Mildred II. 
won by a safe margin. The 18-footers went over the 
starting line in a bunch, and on the first leg of the 
ecourse kept well together. On the second leg Domino 
\went up in front and led to the finish. The summary: 


Class D. 
Elapsed. 
NEE a couhshnsi ees aretasenesesich pease eenee 111 13 
Early Dawn, J. E., Doherty...........-.-..ssseereeeeneeeeoes 1411 






‘Tayac, W. H. Joy 
ED, . << cin boxe Misbusaseesbenhocancenessepei 


i MIR «0 nn can sconeasedsnesensescesecvesoon ebiteee 2 
OCottetls V.,. S. Foster......ccccccccccccccccvecsvevcccccccveson 

Class S 
eS BE EP MeO dics eclisbe wicevsctvsevecdeed 
Ceeeete. A, Thm OGs uni svees cde cupeeds 
Perhaps, J..E. Robinson. ...........ccrccsscvcevesecacscecece 

18ft. Knockabouts. 

ee Sr ek NN a anuis'ns Cab veclecu bivbeece’s Vee teu 2 57 24 
Crow, Lauriat & Hooper 2 59 06 
Question, J. H. Hunt..... 3 01 38 
Aspinquid, C. M. Foster. saat 3 01 59 
Gertrude, H. E. Lynch................+ .-3 02 22 
Kiattiwake, FI. BM. JOmeS.......cccccccccccmscceccccccccsvececs 3 04 33 
IG 8. Ol, ORs PAMRONO ss 05d cic seS ocvees cbesnededeusceenge 3 04 39 
en, ST, ONS Sc cWaipse cn cnuctes sispdeencvusesensbe 3 06 06 
RR. F. COMMOOE 6s cc iccccccvccsdevcecdweddeduvedesssvese 3 09 30 
WUE, Ens Oh, ROOM NOON. 5 onic esesisccascccnssscasccssodsosoed 3 13 21 
-Gepeey, A. Ro Teele. . cessive ccccgcccvccccucccccvcccsscsccgsie 3 18 00 


No. 1 Handicap Class. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 





RR errr ee 1 18 34 1 16 04 
As-You-Like-It, Whitmamn.............se0ese00+ 1 25 06 1 18 06 
Hustler, Whittemore & Robbins..............- 1 24 40 1 10 40 
Rooster, Etherington 09 1 20 04 
Mildred, Coleman......... 23 1 20 23 
Witemetuaret, Potter 00... ccccccccccccccccccccsce 19 1 2419 
No. 2 Handicap Class. 
Dhteta, Li.’ FP; THEW 2.0.0. cccvcccscnseedscsce's 1 23 55 1 23 55 
‘Challenge, E. B. Atwood.... 1 27 58 1 25 58 
IRanger, W. Ormond......... 1 35 24 1 29 24 
Aureolus, H. Keilogg........ 1 41 25 1 31 25 


Biddy, Atkinson.............- 
Solitaire, Amesbury ......... 2 06 18 1418 
Pokonoket, W. J. Johnson..........sssceesseees Did not finish: 


Saturday, Aug. 29. 


The last race of the Y. R. A. open series of the Dux- 
bury Y. C. was sailed Saturday, Aug. 29, in a fresh 
N. E. breeze. In the 25-footers Early Dawn was first 
across the starting line, but Sally VII. caught her be- 
fore the first mark had been reached and opened up a 
good lead. Early Dawn’s steering gear was broken 
soon after this, and Sally VII. finished it out alone. 
In the 22ft. class Tayac and Medric went over the line 
ahead of the gun and had to return. Opitsah V. led 
by a small margin on the first round, but on the second 
‘Chief caught and passed her, finishing in first place. 
There was a warm race in the 18ft. knockabouts, which 
was won by Miladi IL, after sailing a much longer 
course than was necessary on account of one of the 
buoys being carried away. The summary: 


Class D—25-footers. 


Sally VIL., Percival... ........scccscccscccessvscssssenbssons 
Early Dawn, J. E. Doherty 





on ae GO ETE ee ss iteer ee ee 
Opitsah V., S. Foster 
Medric, H. White.............. 

TR Ls Mie, Ps oh oon 558s <p Ese kbesc oc es ceasc keene 





Clneein, A. Tite... . ccceccevsinc pepnds cnebsappilecdadccktdsion 
Bees Fig B..PMeOO ches ccc pegs tec gsaget eteecccéccenc’ 1 


18ft. Knockabouts 
Miladi II., F. R. Adams.. 
Domino, C. C. Clapp........ 
Mertrvde, H. E Lvnch........... 
Kittiwake, H. M. Jones............ 
i Sans WL.» ceresarncanser 
w, Lauriat & Hooper....sscccpevesecseecevecseecsssseves 








rareretat 
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Osprey, A. R. Train 

Mirage, J. Olmstead 

Aspinquid, C. M. Foster.. 
Good 








Wink, L. B. speed.... 
Yo San, R. J. Randolph.............. 
Larchmont Y. C. 
4 LARCHMONT, LONG ISLAND SOUND, 


Monday, September 7. 

Nearly fifty boats started in the fall regatta of the 
Larchmont Y. C. sailed on Labor Day. 

The start was scheduled for 12 o'clock, but the Re- 
gatta Committee deemed it advisable to postpone it until 
one, owing to the lightness of the wind. It was a day 
et fickle breezes, and the racing was not conclusive. At 
the start the wind was N. W., then it worked around to 
the E., but finally a good sailing breeze came out of the 
S. & E. A Government boat removed the permanent 
racing buoys set out by the Larchmont Y. C. a few days 
ago and temporary marks had to be put in place at the 
last moment. 

The 60-footer Neola and the 43-footer Effort had no 
competitors im their own classes, so they raced against 
oue another in the same class. Neola had to allow Effort 
a large amount of time, something over eighteen minutes, 
but even with this big handicap she was able to win, and 
with a good margin to spare. 

In class M there were three starters. Anoatok took 


.another first prize, beating Spasm easily. Breeze did 


not finish. 

Tern had a very easy time of it in the yawl class, and 
at the finish all her competitors were a long distance be- 
hind. 

Alert added another winning flag to her long list by 
beating Mimosa in class N. Little Peter, the third boat 
to start in thie class, parted her bobstay on the wind- 
ward work and withdrew. 

Four of the Larchmont Y. C. 21-footers came to the 
line. This is the first time Vaquero has appeared in the 
racing this season. Houri won and Vaquero was second. 

In class P, Chingachook managed to win out, beating 
Naiad, a mew boat, by over two minutes. Lucille with- 
drew 


The four starters in the Manhasset Bay one-design 
class sailed a pretty race and they were well bunched at 
the finish. Falcon won by 14 seconds, and Lambkin was 
only one second behind Bab, the second boat. 

Nine boats started in the raceabout class. Maryola and 
Rascal had a hot race for first place, but the latter won 
out by a@ seconds. 

In class R, Flim Flam won easily. There were four 
Starters an the New Rochelle one-design class. Knave 
won and Caper was second. Deuce withdrew. 

Out of three starters in class Q, Montauk was the only 
boat to finish. Gosling won in the Hempstead Harbor 
one-design class. Trilobite had no trouble beating Joke 
in class N. The summary: 

Sloops—Class I—Start, 1:05—Course, 21% Miles. 
Finish. Elapsed. 


































Nocle, G.. W.) PymeeOannccocisscdc cecccnseccssse 5 08 21 4 03 21 
ORE: FFs | Bis  connnsin sp 0 cach words pus pie ceme 5 42 08 4 37 08 
Sloops-+Class M—Start, 1:15—Course, 21% Miles. 
Breeze, W. L. Ree ieee tanh ee emake ee Did not finish. 
Anoatok, W. G. Brokaw.. 01 04 4 46 04 
Spasm, E. B. King........ 4 51 5 
Yawls—Class M—Start, 1:45—Course, 21% Miles. 
ee a | eer 6 30 34 5 15 34 
OR, FONE BRGUND. wc cncnapssnnceccrccedccessgs 6 09 36 4 54 36 
Zenobia, H. W. ON aa once vccv ese ddiuctal 6 34 0 5 19 03 
Sakana, A. B. McCreery..... shidtss bec patina’ 6 24 23 5 09 23 
pongo Sia N—Start, 1:20—Course, 21% Miles. 
pn A Oe Rey 6 0 40 445 40 
Sistio Peter, F: BE. Wetitt.... 2. csccccccccecd Disabled. 
Alert, J. W. Alker....... edbSsuwedesh édscebose’ 6 02 48 4 42 48 
Raceabout Class—Start, 1:25—Course, 10% Miles. 
‘The Kid, Oliver Harriman.....,.......s.sess0 4 16 32 2 51 32 
Joliy Tar, Slocum Howland................0..+ 414 06 2 49 06 
Grasshopper, Harold Pryor..............sssee0s 415 29 2 50 29 
PE Ey. MUR ov cduclbadccvcvcbocdédcsvuvteehe 41409 2.49 09 
ON ee ee eee 416 04 2 51 04 
Seeeeene, 6... Wi, MR a sh00.0bs races csed te cuaned 413 40 2 48 40 
th 2h.) Ee Ae hap en nape ctpesedoiehesvecabl 4 22 38 2 57 38 
‘Cricket, Howard Willetts.............cssecesees 417 2 2 52 29 
Peatonh,. BC Tees sinc ii yiis ove devsbieven -4 13 30 2 48 30 
Larchmont One-Design Class—Start, 1:30—Course, 10% Miles. 
Dorothy, L. G. Spence 435 16 3 06 16 
ee A ee eee ..-4 15°04 2 45 04 
Adelaide, {i J. Dwyer... 4 35 57 3 05 57 
Vaquero, W. A. Marble..... 4 20 03 2 BO 03 
Sloops—Class P—Start, 1:30—Course, 10% Miles. 
Chingachook, E. A. Stevens...........seesee0 424 08 2 54 03 
Lucille, D. A. F. Black ...Did not finish. 
Naiad> J. -B. Palmer...........cccccccsccessceses 42640 256 40 
Manhasset Bay One-Design Class—Start, 1:35—Course, 1 Miles. 
Arizona, G. A. Corr 5 13 21 38 21 
Falcon, Stevens & 5 12 39 3 37 39 
Sh, te, RN as Ltd cen ng sh anene inaened -++-5 12 63 3 37 53 
Lambkin, G. W. R 5 12 54 3 37 64 
Sloops—Class R—Start, 1:25—Course, 10% Miles. 
Rs iis co ndsccissocveccsécsbuchetevewiie Did not finish. 
Pandora, S. Towle, Jr.........ssecccscvece ae 3 36 53 
Flim Flam, A. W. Prince 317 4 
New Rochelle One-Design Class—Start, 1:35—Course, 1% Miles. 
Knave, P. N. Bavi 4 38 48 03 48 
Caper, E. C, ----4 40 09 3 05 49 
Diet, Bi, ADBNEE oss it cine de eps cepa snes how evaed 456 11 3 21 11 
Reet, WSs TD DAR aot conv cncvnstntes tanpune Did not finish. 
Sloops—Class Q—Start, 1:35—Course, 10% Miles. 
Jock, A. BD BOR s occas eccccgecvcvcccnvcccccns Did not finish. 
Montauk, G. P. Sheldon...............seeee0s- 4 26 09 2 51 09 
Cobban: TE; Eis, Feiss co och a shnds oubeeo caipesace Did not finish. 
Hempstead Harbor pao, Class—Start, 1:40—Course, 10% 
iles. 
Scud Did not finish. 
Gosli 5 08 52 3 28 52 
Wif 5 17 56 3 37 56 
Sloops—Class W—Start, 1:40—Course, 10% Miles. 
. ©. 4, BORG sso ovncesovnee namlidegouetad 5 52 53 412 
rilobite, J. D. Starkman................00++0¢ 5 40 51 402 07 


The winners were Neola, Anoatok, Tern, Alert, Rascal, 
Flim Flam, Knave, Montauk, Gosling, and Trilobite. 


Erie Y. C. 
ErtE, Pa., September 5.—Several boats were away on a 
cruise and only four started in the final race. They had 


a fair N. E. wind and made the seven miles in very good 
time. 
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Corinthian Y. C. 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS., 
Saturday, Aug. 15. 

The fourth championship ‘race of the Corinthian y. 
C. was sailed off Marblehead on Saturday, Aug. 1s, in 
a light southeast breezé, .Jn*the 22-footers Setsu got 
the start, but Medric went into first place soon aiter. 
and went out so fast that Setsu withdrew. In the race. 
abouts, Runaway Girl got the start, but before the first 
mark was reached the Baggarah took the lead and held 
it to the finish. In the 18ft. knockabouts, Chance won 
an easy race. In the handicap knockabout class, Ruth 
finished first and Carmen took first place on corrected 
time, but Carmen was protested by Ruth. The sum- 
mary: 

22ft. Restricted Class. 


El Sec 
iM WA FURR. 5. cu csscsb cscs cqcet pres Bibsocacec 12 ae 
eis eee AS Ss Sicewhsssnk 0356055 ob ds css Withdrew, 
Raceabouts. 
Pomme, (TR. “Ee IBGE 6 oo 50n ci ociccscedstnicecososeccces 2 11 48 
EE 8 Re ee 2 16 18 


18ft. Knockabouts. 
2 Se RE need de Saipk ieors 
Moslem, B. D. Barker. 
aS a eee eee 


Handicap Knockabouts. 


*Carmen, C. H. Johnson 
ee RR eye 
Dabster, F. Skinner, Jr 
ee ee are | 

* Subject to protest by Ruth. 








Saturday, August 29. 

The sixth championship race of the Corinthian Y. C. 
was sailed off Marblehead, on Saturday, Aug. 29, in a 
strong N. E. breeze. Great Haste got the start in the 
25-footers and led all over the course. In the Bit. 
knockabouts Piccalili was away first, but Arrow soon 
caught her and held first place to the finish. In the 
handicap class Dabster won handily. The summary: 


25-ft. Class. 


reeh Meda. T. i. Daten, Je, <i vnwiscrsvsis doer ccovecics 1 24 12° 

Chewink III., F. G. Macomber, Jr...............cccccecees 1 25 49 
Raceabout Class. 

es Tee, TORR scien ccccccansesce mptbelessenasets« 1 32 03 


18ft. Knockabouts. 
Arrow, E. A. Boardman 
Chance, R. Boardman 
Mosiem, B. D. Barker.............. 
Piccalili, C. H. W. Foster 


Class B—Handicap. 








; Elapsed. Corrected. 
Dabster, F. Skinner, Jr................. «el 12 15 112 15 
Carmen, C. H. Johnson... 11712 1 13 50 
Ruth, H. W. heelock..... -1 18 23 1 16 15 


Newport Special Thirties. 
NEWPORT, R. L, 
Monday, Aug. 31. 

Tue 30-footers covered a 16-mile windward and re 
turn course on Monday, Aug. 31. Barbara got the 
start, but was passed by Carolina on the windward leg. 
From that time on Carolina was never headed, and won 
the race. The 15-footers sailed over an 8-mile course, 
and Eaglet won. The summary follows: 


30-footers—Start, 3:33. 







Elapsed. 
Ch Eh AL a6 cn os dad tpedectecnapedhacen 6 07 07 2 34 08 
Barbara, W. Rutherford.. 2 37 29 
Raccoon, fi R.. Drexel... 2 38 49 
Vaquero III., P. Whitne 2 42 18 


15-footers—Start, 3:38. 
Eaglet, Miss Grosvenor 1 
Whisper, Master Morgan ... 1 
Hawk, H. Lippitt .......... 1 37 11 
Minnow, W. Gammell, Jr 1 


Monday, Sept. 7. 


The 30-footers and the 15-footers sailed a race in a 
light S. wind on Monday, Sept. 7. The thirties sailed 
around the Compass buoy in Coddington Cove, while 
the 15-footers went around the bell buoy off Castle Hill. 
Both were windward and leeward courses. 

Barbara got the start in her class, but was passed 
by Carolina on the windward work, and she was never 
headed afterward. 

Eagle got the start in the 15ft. class, but was passed 
by both her competitors. Hawk won and Minnow fin- 
ished second. The summary: 


30-footers—Start, 3:45. 











Elapsed. 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones............0sssse00 5 41 44 1 56 44 
Barbara, Winthrop Rutherfurd ; 2 00 58 
Bea, J. TR. TR 6 in eke cwcccescsvoced 2 04 16 

15-footers—Start, 3:50. 

Hawk, W. Gammell, Jr sf 1 2012 
Minnow, H. Lippitt..... 123% 
Eaglet, Miss Grosvenor 1 26 31 


Jamaica Bay Y. C. 
JAMAICA BAY, L. L, 


Saturday, Aug. 22. 


Nine boats started in the Association race held under 
the auspices of the Jamaica Bay Y. C., on Saturday, 
Aug. 22. A good S.W. breeze held throughout the 
race. The summary: 


Launches—All Sizes—Start, 3:10. 
aa Elapsed. Corrected. 








Sigsdeeii ch. dstes. See 4 162% 8 13% 
..450 10 1 40 10 1 39 2% 
. 452 4 1 42 45 1 40 15 
... Withdrew. 
Gbosb We a vedeveeeenceed Withdrew. 
s—Start, 3:26. 
-6 21 Si6L 0 2 54 16 
buds cnsnshs caqucapessabens 6 41 00 0 tptianie 31414 
Cabin Catboats—Start, 3:47. 
Semadeocbeeasadessceperncces® 6 46 00 . an oe 2 28 18 
Sloops—Start, 3:47. 
alabe SH RI AE peetetaaee 6 60 00 Py 3 02 20 


The winners were Ethel and Netta. Louise and 
Jennie scored sailovers. 





All communications intended for Forzst awp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co, 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper: 
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SHAMROCK III. 
Copyright by James Burton, New York City. 


Canarsie Y. C. 


JAMAICA BAY, L. L, 
Sunday, Aug. 30. 


THE regatta given by the Carnarsie Y. C. on Sunday, 
Aug. 30, was open to all boats belonging to clubs en- 
rolled in the Jamaica Bay Y. R. A. The race was sailed 
in a heavy N.E. wind, and there was quite a sea on. 
The list of starters was greatly reduced by the bad 
weather. The courses for all boats were the same, and 
the first leg was a run; the second a close reach on the 
port tack, the third a run, with booms to starboard; 
the fourth a beat to windward; the fifth a run, and the 
sixth a beat home. The summary follows: 


Class A—Launches. 








Start. Finish. 
Florence, A. Winkemeier ........s.cececeeeees 2 35 00 Not taken. 
Geackhh; "Me: MOUNT 5s.) obs died odead ne desindieeséa 2365 00 Withdrew. 
Class B—Sloops. 
Merion < Mis? ME Qa ric iccecedcndctsevoced 2 41 30 4 39 16 
Tank, . Ciaian Gd sh is aauas ce vddivesios 2 41 45 4 53 31 
Lassie, | SE SS aa ae 2 41 33 4 54 58 
Class C—Cabin Cats 
BalyO, i PEE coocsecagchbatcontsnpncarhedoed 2 48 39 4 47 55 
Oa, Ji ys inncs s anaes scaeedesncdeevh 24732 Not taken. 
Kate, Mie En 0a:ans Cenpabundpakktowesste o6ds4e 2 46 30 5 12 10 
Irene, We Gs 00006 cepeencbacihetsceksiseeee 2 49 36 4 66 15 
Class D—Cabin Cats. 
iene, FRc. i OEE cur iscisecdecsseeiacctéesete 2 50 00 6 07 15 
Merton. aitl > bra s254ss sass aobansteanciasss 25000 Withdrew. 
Class E—Open Cats 
Caddie? Trae. “Maat snc <s condhcasegaccsbacesths 2 52 26 4 59 02 
Mctend, Es Ma TNE. ss cic inane ce cacachocksens 25224 Withdrew. 
Aurora, A, Wireching ......scesecsssccesscees 2 51 34 2 02 38 
Pauline B me er pe 26155 #$Withdrew. 
Bill Nye” opf MORE dcoccvgquweteccaveveiedesss 2 51 45 4 58 32 
Class F—Open pense 
Vision, C. B. Fitzmaurice «++-2 55 48 5 05 09 
May P., J. B. Patterson ..26740 Withdrew. 
Alice, A. Bishop.... ..26742 Withdrew. 
Amaranth, F. Wolff..... ..266 20 Withdrew. 
H.C. Miner, is” WOME So 6 ccccccccdeacccceésce 2 67 00 5 09 25 


we winners were Misia Klyo, Diana, Aurora and 
ision. 





Eastern Y. C. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., 
Friday, Sept. 4. 

A special open race for restricted classes of the Y. 

. A. was given by the Eastern Y. C. on Friday, Sept. 
4 There was a fresh S. E. breeze and a lump of a 
sea. Both Great Haste and Chewink III. were over 
the starting line ahead of Sally VII., but on the beat to 
windward Sally went out into the jead and held it to 
the finish, The Chewink was dismasted on the wind- 
ward leg. The 22-footers went over the starting line 
bunched. Peri II. got the lead on the windward leg 
and held it to the finish. In the 18ft. knockabout class 
Question and Arrow had a warm scrap all over the 
course, Question winning out by 29s. The summary: 


Class D—25-footers. 


Meoet 
Sally VIL, L. F. Percival Be kaa a eae, ae weed 48 45 
Great Haste, T. K. Lothrop, Jr...... sakakavey ceizesheeh cea eee 


T.K. Lo 
Chewink II FG Macninbe 





Disabled. 


Class E. - 
ina shan Sev abinneneeesddresd thoksksa 1 57 31 
Opitsah Vv. ED Ons nc pcdcuvesctandcdoeonteensed seeceds 2 01 05 
We, We Tes FOF cc cc cascccctecccccsoccccecccecccescsces 2 01 07 
Dine. Bis Fe WR eaisiic ccc ccdvecesscccsvsccsisccesuscs Withdrew. 
Class I 


Question, J. H. Hunt........ 
Arrow, R. Boardman....... 
Chance, E. A. Boardman 





Myrmidon, W. RQUUNEE Thi dadoog cic dchnesetcidushaedatoke 1 36 26 
Rattler, A. .D. ieving hidpanepahaeiiics detains beahaasineedaseaha 1 38 33 


Saturday, Sept. 5. 


The second special open race of the Eastern Y. C: 
series was sailed off Marblehead in fresh to strong 
breezes, on Saturday, Sept. 5. At the start the wind 
was strong from the S. E., but it shifted to N. W. later 
with a thunder squall. In the 25-footers Great Haste 
was a little ahead at the start, but Sally VI1. took the 
lead on the windward leg -and was never headed. In 
the 22-footers Medric got the start and led all over the 
course. In the 18-footers Arrow led to the windward 
mark, but on the last leg Moslem came down with the 
squall and finished first. The summary: 


Class D. 
Elapsed. 
Se es ac: Wa DUM ai a cictadccnetesncnasasvscageadecer 2 03 LL 
Count. Deen, Ao. Mts ROOMS Di ics cecducendadsceddcssesaceus 2 11 12 
Early Dawn, J. I ctactatetncetesesndsdatsigesnie Disabled. 
Class E. 
ee i ie ia a Pitinnd nk bvdnescaenncandssucthewaaiin 2.02 01 
Opitsah Dy og ek ee ONE ca ctvcscchencecucecdddcteveqcad<éuen Grae 
Tayac, W. H. seers shinncasttaweeddeettbe chivdcwebeceacesdsue 2 11 29 
WON Bis Sai Bie Era ocavandqassccecesde<eukictneds Time not taken. 
Class I. 


I ie ie I tcnicdntnccigsgaccetenttnacmnsetesnent 1 
Be, Go Tas Pear cwkccsccccacdévnsctcccascsissecans 1 
Question, ie RR aUGE dae hese Geccwtddektcchctecduceseede 1 26 52 
RUC, Wa Gi NR BE 6 bias 0 cccccicnccedesevcadccesens 1 
RR, Me ER SER cca dad educe vids cnacedctdécceneveanenas 1 
CHIOR, TEs Pa ccc wancencccescerccccnvctsedeccdeccetue 1 43 20 


Indian Harbor Y. C. 


GREENWICH, L. I. SOUND, 
Monday, Sept. 7. 

On Labor Day the Indian Harbor Y. C. held handi- 
cap and sailboat races. The wind at the start was irom 
the W., but later shifted to the E. The boats in the 
club handicap. class covered a ten-mile course, while 
the club sailboats went over a five-mile course. Cymbra 
won in her class, Neola was second and Verona was 








third. Bug won out in the sailabout class. The sum- 
mary: 
Club Handicap. 

Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
Mingo, T. L. Guild. .s.ccccccccesecs 3 05 00 6 08 30 3 03 30 
Mayita, G. B. Watts, Jr......ceeee 3 20 00 6 23 19 3 03 19 
Dorothy, F. Remington............ 3 35 00 6 33 43 2 58 43 
Verona, H. S. Osborne........sese 3 20 00 6 03 36 2 43 36 
Neola, E. W. Russell..........seeee 3 35 00 6 01 19 2 26 19 
Slipper II., Clarkson Cowle........ 3 35 00 6 24 41 2 49 41 
Robin Hood, G. Gartland.......... 3 45 00 6 18 31 2 33 31 
Cymbra, F. C. Henderson.......... 3 50 00 5 56 43 2 06 43 
eae: G.. Matba6 i sanvcnccscesxens 3 55 00 6 14 16 2 19 16 

Indian Harbor Sailabouts. 
Stier, E. EB. ZB cscs ccuscceccs 3 10 00 4 44 38 1 34 38 
Bug, G. F. Dominick, Jr... 4 43 39 1 33 38 
Brooklyn Y. C. 
° BENSONHURST, L. I. ‘ a 


Saturday, Aug. 29. 


Tue fifth regatta under the rules of the American 
Power Boat Association was scheduled to occur under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Y. C. on the afternoon 
of Saturday, Aug. 29. The heavy weather made it ad- 
visable to postpone the event to Wednesday, Sept. 2. 

An interesting race, however, was held between two 
modern power boats of speed type, each with a reputa- 
tion of having done better than 20 miles an hour. They 
were Adios and Standard. The course was 10% nau- 
tical miles in extent, going from the start off Brooklyn 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Serr. 12, 1903. 


eee eee 


Y. C. anchorage in Gravesend Bay, up through the 
Narrows to and around the bell buoy off Robbins Reef 
and home. 

Shortly after the start, Standard, which had gotten 
away in the lead, had a slight mishap to her pumps 
and was obliged to slow up for a few minutes. This 
put her out of the running. Adios won by 8m. 3s. 
elapsed time, doing the course at better than a 21-mile 
clip. The summary: 

Power Boats—Class H—Start, 3:35. 
Finish. Elapsed. 


ih 2. Bis AM: vwistancentacseueneeese’ 4 09 17 0 3417 
EL Sis” Bhs Un ce cacnct er vesncspyessed 417 20 0 42 20 


Adios receives 3m. 16s. time allowance for course of 
10% nautical miles. Her corrected time is 0.31.01. 


New York C. C. 


BENSONHURST, L. L,, 
Saturday, Sept. 5. 

The ‘seventh regatta of the Y. R. A. of G. B. was 
held on the afternoon of Saturday, Sept. 5, under. the 
auspices of the New York C. C. Twenty-one boats 
started in the event. A bad thunder squall toward the 
end caused sevn of the craft to withdraw. 

The wind at the start was E. S. E. Courses were 
covered in reverse order, leaving all marks to port. 
This gave classes M and N, which went once over the 
outside course, a series of reaches. The first mark 
was the Craven Shoal bell buoy, the second the Red 
Can buoy off Coney Island Point. The. start was off 
the New York C. C. anchorage. 

Classes P and under at the start of the race had a 
run to the Marine and Field Club mark, a reach to 
Fort Hamilton, windward work to the stake boat off 
Sea Gate and a reach home. When the squall broke 
the wind shifted into the W. and finally into the N. W. 
Most of the boats were then between the Fort Hamil- 
ton mark and the one off Sea Gate. The shift gave 
them a run and then a beat home. The summary: 


Sloops—Class M—Start, 3:35. 





Finish. Elapsed. 
Bobtail, E. F. Luckenbach.... ......0.00ceese00 4 30 15 0 55 15 
Bagheera, Hendon ‘Chubb................++00+- Did not finish. 
SE es, a ee Ro bncpncne cenventet+eses Did not finish. 

Sloops—Class N—Start, 3:03. 

Adeline, {. a Ras ine dccccdccccar -4 06 27 1 03 27 
Sauaw, 21. J. THeath.......cccevercccccsescecsed 5 09 17 2 06:17 
SO JER, > RAGIN cwwsieoricodcesccceccccees Did not finish. 


Sloops—Class P—Start, 3:06. 





Ogeemah, Brophy & Mackay.................. 1 36 50 
Folly, ee ee ree : 1 39 20 
Karan, J. C. Evaldine........ccsscscciccocs ‘a 2 05 55 
Cockatoo, W. A. Barstow........... sh. 
Sloops—Class Q—Start, 3:09. 
NE eS ee arr 1 34 45 
ee SS Ore 4 44 15 135 15 
Chanda, A; DMR ssvccescccccccdsccvcessvevccecs Did not finish. 
: Sloops—Class R—Start, 3:15. 
Sandpiper, W. W. Redfern.............eeeeeees 5 34 30 2 19 30 
Scalawag, E. S. Ludlow..........6...-csccvcces Did not finish. 
Apukwa II., E. S. Tefft..........c..cescccceees Did not finish, 
Catboats—Class \—Start, 3:18. 
Martha M., Richard Moore..............-++++++ 4 59 10 1 41 10 
eS ge a OS ey Ter 4 58 15 1 40 15 
Dont, Co. TDs TOR oo. noc cece cccccccccceced 5 20 05 2 02 06 


Corrected time, Martha M., 1:39:18. 
Marine and Field Class—Start, 3:21. 
Esperance, T. A. Hamilton.. ome d 0 58 54 
Kelpie, W. K. Brown..........-seseseseeeeseees 1 00 45 
The winners were: Bobtail, Adeline, Ogeemah, 
Spots, Sandpiper, Martha M., and Esperance. 








Atlantic Y. C. 


SEA GATE, L. L, 
Saturday, September 15. 


The Atlantic Y. C. held a race for yachtswomen on 
the afternoon of Saturday, Sept. 5, over the regular in- 
side club courses in Gravesend Bay. Eleven boats 
started in the event. Bobtail won a special prize, 
offered by Com. Robert E. Tod to the boat making the 
best corrected time, all sailing in one class, on allow- 
ance, regardless of the launching date. She also took 
first honors in class M. 

The helm of each boat was handled by a woman. 
Vagabond was looked after by Mrs. Miller, Smoke by 
Mrs. Eagle, Mary by Miss Hanna and Wraith by Miss 
Chew. The other starters were guided by the wives 
of the owners. The summary: 


Sloops—Class M—Start, 2:06. 





Finish. eet. Comoe 
Esbtail, E. F. Luckenbach.........3 19 10 1 14 10 112 
Vivian Il., S. E. Vernon.........- 3 21 35 1 16 35 1 16 35 
Bagheera, Hendon Chubb.......... 3 24 00 119 35 118 27 
Sloops—Class ee - an cnn 
Cockatoo, W. A. Barstow.......... 4 
Vagabond, T. A. Vernon........... 3 35 30 1 30 30 1 28 27 
Smoke, L. H. Dyer.........sesceee 3 43 30 1 38 30 1 31 23 
Kate, yawl, John S. Negus......... 3 50 06 145 6 1 45 06 
Sloops—Class Q—Start, 2:10. 
Careless, F. J. Havens...........-- 3 53 00 1 43 22 1 42 00 
Mary, M. Grandner.........--..++++ 3 52 52 1 42 52 1 42 62 
Wraith, Calvin Tompkins ......... 3 57 40 1 47 40 147 40 
Peccina, George H. Church........ Disabled. 
The winners were: Bobtail, Cockatoo and Careless. 
Quincy Y. C. 


QUINCY, MASS., 
Saturday, Aug. 29. 

A club race of the Quincy Y. C. was sailed on Satur- 
day, Aug. 29, in a strong E. breeze. In the first class 
Marvel won a good race on both elapsed and corrected 
times. In the special 21-footers Omeme won by a 
good margin over Cleopatra. Betty B won a close 
race in the one-design class. The summary: 


First Class. 
itis “omg. 
Marvel, A. A. Lincoln.....2...s0..seeeeeeeeeee 
Argestes, G. H. Wilkins........0-...ssseseeees 112 2 0 49 43 
Stayking, ii SAD ics coon n cep saan bee esthhernees 113 40 0 51 43 
Ariel, & , Sinbad cs con sacpoediheubis tance 1270 #Not m 
Alma, R. L. Pond, Jr......-.-:-nseeeeressncsees 


Thelma, M. M. Cannon 
Clara, Mr: Glidden .........cccccccsccssscccsevvercecsvens WwW 





Omeme, W. P. Barker 
Cleopatra, F. F. Crane.......s++++ j 


Enigma, W. Sargent....... 
May G., A. J. Cavanagh 
Special One-Design Class, 

Betty By BR. RB. Bailes. 5 soc ccccdsses op chuedepnessspancvabba 0 
ae OR OR Ce EEL a RRR OREGE 0 
Marjorie A, Adams & Benmett...........cccccccsscceceses 0 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 

At the annual meeting of the Penataquit Corinthian 
Y. C., held at Bay Shore, L. I., on Aug. 20, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Com., J. Adolph Mollen- 
hauer; Vice-Com., Willard L. Candee;  Rear-Com., 
Chas. A. O’Donough; Sec’y, Joseph E. Owens; Treas., 
Richard A. Bachia; Board of Governors: Rawson 
Underhill, Allan Pinkerton, Edward C .Blum, Robert 
W. Haff, William A. Hulse, Charles O. Grim, William 
Lucker, J. Campbell Smith. 

Rae 

The annual meeting of the Woods Holl Y. C., was 
held on Aug. 29, and the following were elected: Com., 
H. K. Dyer; Vice-Com., J. J. Veeder; Rear-Com., F. 
i.. Gittora; Sec’y, Joseph Walsh; Treas., T. H. Howes; 
Meas., E. W. Bragg; Executive Committee: H. K. 
Dyer, E. G. Gardiner, George E. Davis, F. R. Gifford, 
J. J. Veeder, T. E. Howes and F. P. Robinson; Regatta 
Committee: H. E. Hibbard, Sam Cahoon, W. T. Har- 
rison, H. I. Jameson and J. J. Veeder; House Commit- 
tee: J. J. Veeder, L. A. Howes, W. L. Howes and F. 
P. Robinsor. 

Ren 


Messrs. Tuthill & Higbie, of Greenport, L. I., have 
completed a new sloop for Mr. Oscar A. Webber, of 
New York. The yacht was named Woglinde, and she 
is 28ft. waterline, 44ft. over all, 11ft. breadth and 6ft. 
6in. draft. She carries three tons of lead on her keel, 
and is planked with mahogany. 











Canoeing. 
tenn camel 
American Canoe Association. 
To the Members of the A. C. A.: 

I wish to thank the officers, chairman and members 
of the various committees for their labor and efforts 
to make the meet at Sugar Island a success this year. 
The work of Mr. James K. Hand and the balance of 
his Regatta Committee was especially pleasing and 
satisfactory. 

‘To each and every member that attended camp, I 
wish to extend my gratitude for their kind indulgence 
in overlooking many things which are apt to occur 
of an exasperating nature in preparing camp, etc. 
Also their kindness to myself and good fellowship made 
is most heartily appreciated. 

The courtesies of the mayor and citizens of Gana- 
noque, which were extended to the members of the A. 
C. A., were exceptionally cordial and pleasant. 

Thanks are due to Dr. Serson and Dr, Ullman of 
the Church of England for conducting an inspiring 
service during the afternoon of the second Sunday in 
camp. 

Just a word about the island. If nature had tried to 
make an island and surroundings for the special use of 
the A. C. A. it would have taken Sugar Island as a 
model, and, by the way, don’t agitate changing its 
name, after you have once been there, you will have a 
sweet remembrance suggestive of its name. 

Mr. Alfred Wentworth Scott, of the Camera Club, 
5 West Thirty-first Street, New York City, took several 
official photographs of camp, camplife, members and 
officers. Mr. C. Fred Wolters, of Rochester, your 
Commodore for 1904, is the right man in the right 
place; he has selected Sugar Island for the annual 
meet of 1904. I predict a large and joyful meet under 
his administration. 

NatTHAntEL S. Hyatt, Commodore. 


A. C. A. Official Photographs. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Commodore Nathaniel S. Hyatt, of the A. C. A., has 
asked me to forward to you the following notice: 

The official photographs of the Sugar Island meet of 
the A. C. A. may be obtained from A. W. Scott, 1123 
Broadway, New York city. 





A. WeEntwortxH Scorr. 


CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. James K. Hand has been appointed Chairman 
of the Committee to revise the Constitution and By- 
laws of the American Canoe Association, and Mr. 
Robert J. Wilkin and Mr. H. L. Pollard have been 
appointed members of said committee to act with him. 


Gifle Fange and Gallery. 


National Rifle Association. 


*Tue great rifle tournament of the National Rifle Association of 
America, the New Jersey Rifle Association, and the United States 
Revolver Association, held at’ Sea Girt, N. J., Sept. 2 to 12, began 
under most auspicious conditions. There was a large attendance. 
This was the twelfth annual meeting of the N. R. A., the thirty- 
first of the N. J. R. A., and the fourth of the U. S. R. A. There 
was much of the competition which was open, and this, in con- 
nection with the impetus given to rifle competition in general by 
the recent international contests, doubtlessly contributed materially 
to the large attendance. 

The Wimbledon cup match was open to all citizens and residents 
of the United States; distance 1,000yds., 20 shots, any rifle, any 
position without artificial-rest. Entrance $2 to members; all 
others, $3. Post entry $1 additional. First prize the Wimbledon 
‘eup, value $500, presented by the National Rifle Association of 
Great Britain to the National Rifle Association of America, and to 
be held by the winner till the next annual meeting, when it will 











be shot for again under the same conditions. There were 125 
entries: 

Those scoring 75 points or more were: Capt. W. H. Richards, 
Bloomingdale, O., 91; Pvt. S. B. Wetherald, D. C., 88; Pvt. Geo. 
E. Cook, D. C., 88; Pvt. E. J. Fink, D. C. 88; Lieut. W. M. Far- 
rell, D. C., 88; Lieut. Thomas Halcombe, U. S. Marine Corps, 87; 
Lieut. Wm. A. Tewes, First N. J., 87; E. C. Robinson, Tist N. Y., 
87; Sergt. F. X. O’Connor, 7ist N. Y., 87; Lieut. K. K. V. Casey, 
Tist N. Y., 8; Capt. W. B. Martin, Second N. J., 85; Andrew S. 
Corbett, 7ist N. Y., 85; Corp. C. B. Wender, O., 85; Major G. B. 
Young, D. C., 84; Sergt. J. H. Keough, Mass., 84; Pvt. Adam 
Hubschmidt, First N. J., 88; Alex. Stephens, N. Y., 83; Capt. H. 
M. Bell, Second N. Y., 88; Lieut. W. C. Gannon, Fourth N. j., 
83; Lieut. W. W. Cookson, D. C., 83; E. A. Leopold, N. J:, 83: 
Pvt. H. E. Evans, Ninth N. Y., 838; George W. Read, Sixth 
Mass., 82; Corp. W. Fay, O., 82; Sergt. George H. Doyle, Tist 
N. Y., 81; Lieut. F. H. Turnbull, Sixth Mass., 80; Lieut. H. L. 
Smith, First N. J., 80; Henry Pope, Mass., 80; Pvt. H. H. Leizear, 
Sixth Penna., 80; Lieut. W. B. Short, Seventh N. Y., 78; A. E 
Wells, Tist N. Y., 79; Lieut. E. Y. Breesl, Second N. J., 78; Capt. 
E. J. Flack, Tist, N. Y., 77; Capt. S. S. Stebbins, 12th N. Y., 77; 
Capt. Robt. Byars, First N. Y., 76; Pvt. Haward Gensch, First 
N. J., 76; Lieut. C. S. Benedict, O., 76; F. A. Wessel, N. Y.., 
75; Capt. J. M. Have, Third N. J., 75; Corp. Maybee, U. S. 
M. Corps, 70; D. D, McTaggart, Mass., 75. 

Capt. Richards’ win was something of a surprise, as he was 
opposed by a number of renowned, seasoned veterans. 

The Columbia trophy match, one of the events of the N. J. S. 
R. A., was won by the First Infantry of Newark. The condi- 
tions were 5 shots at 200 and 500yds.; teams of six men from each 
regiment, troop, battery and separate company of the National 
Guard, or batallion of the Naval Reserve of New Jersey. Prize, 
Columbia trophy and a medal to each member of the winning 
team: 

200yds. 500yds. Total. 
NER NORE > 5. oncacbabbvgenscbscasen cen 133 129 262 
Second Kegiment, first team 23 133 256 






Fourth Regiment. ........... 26 129 255 
Filth ReWimMent <.vcvcscocceccsesees 23 123 246 
Second Regiment, second team...... 121 123 244 
RR a Re 125 118 243 


The Interstate trophy, emblematic of the Interstate champion- 
ship, a regimental six-man team competition, was won by the 
First Regiment of New Jersey. The conditions were 10 shots at 
200 and 500y1s. Scores: 200yds., 258; 500yds., 275; total 533. The 
Sixth Regiment of Massachusetts was second with a score as 
follows: 200yds., 261; 500yds., 272; total 533. First Regiment, D. 
C., third as follows: 200yds., 256; 500yds., 276; total 532. 

The Inspectors’ match, open to all Inspectors and ex-Inspectors 
of Rifle Practice, distance 500 and 600yds., 10 shots each distance, 
any rifle, was won by a Jerseyman, Capt. C. H. Springsted, of the 
Fourth New Jersey, who scored 95, one point ahead of Private 
H. M. Bell, of the Second New Jersey, and Pvt. H. H. Leizear, 
of thé Sixth Pennsylvania, and Capt. Jeffords, of the Third Penn- 


Grapshooting. 
——= 


Fixtures. 


ao 9-10.—Enterprise Gun Club tournament. Geo. W. Mains, 








Sept. 10-12.—Prescott-Arizona Sportsmen’s Association tourna: 
ment. W. L. Pinney, Sec’y, Phoenix. 

*Sept. 16-16.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 
Denny, ony: 

Sept. 15-1 —enationonen Tenn.—Tournament of the Moun- 
taineers’ Gun Club; $250 added money. P. B. Plummer, Sec'y. 

Sept. 16-18—Williamsport, Pa.—West Branch Rod and Gun 
Club tournament. H. A. Dimick, Sec’y. 4 

Sept. 17.—Annual tournament and sheepbake of the Bristol, 
Conn., Gun Club. E. R. Burwell, Sec’y. 

Sept. 20.—Middleton, Wis., Gun Club tournament. 

Sept. 22.—Frederictown, O., Gun Club tournament. A. D. 
Rhinehart, pant 

Sept. 22-23.—Milton, Pa., Run and Gun Club fall tournament. 
Fred A. Godcharles, Capt. 

Sept. a yg Ind., Gun Club opening or dedication 
tournament. W. T. Nash, aed 

Sept. 23-24.— pringheld, O.—Young & Wilson’s tournament. 

*Sept. 23-24—Scottdale, Pa. Gun Club’s tournament. R. S. 
Deniker, y. 

Sept. 23-24-—Rensselaer, Ind., Gun Club shoot. 

Sept. 23-24.- Scranton, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna. 
ment, under the a::spices of the Scranton Rod and Gun Club. 
J. D. Mason Se-'y 

Sept. 25.—Live bird shoot on J. H. Outwater’s grounds, Hack 
ensack River Bridge, N. J. L. H. Schortemeier, Mgr. 

Sept. 25.—Bingnamton, N. Y., Gun Club tournament. H. W. 
Brown, Sec’. 2 

Sept. 25-26.—Lexington, Ky., Gun Club two-day shoot; live 
birds and targets. Kobert R. Skinner, Mgr. 

Sept. 28-29.—Louisville, Ky.—First day, State championship at 
targets; second | day, State championship at live birds. , = 


Phelps, as Sec’y. : 
Sept. 29-30.—Target tournament of the Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club. 
Ss. y Yocum, Sec’y. 


*Members of Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League. 
Chas. G. Grubb, Sec’y, 507 Wood street eng 

** Members Southern Trapshooters’ Game and Fish Protective 
Association. J. J. Bradfield, Sec’y, Vicksburg, Miss. 


-DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Mr. Howard Ridge, an eminent trap shot of Philadelphia, is 
prostrated with a severe illness, 


e 
At Mahanoy City, Pa., Sept. 3, Mr. Fen Cooper was high gun 
with a total of 142 out of a possible 150, 


The Bristol, Conn., Gun Club has fixed upon Sept. 17 for it- 
annual tournament and sheepbake. Mr. E. B. Burwell is the 
secretary. 

2 


We are informed that there will be a two-day shoot at targ¢!s 
on Oct. 9 and 10 at Olney, Ill, of which Messrs. Moore & Marks 
will be the managers. - 

- 

We are informed by the manager, Mr. F. B. Cunningham, that 
the thirteenth annual tournament of the Missouri State Amateur 
Shooting Association will be held at St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 8, 9 
and 10. 

we 


Mr. Ira McKane has presented to the Sheepshead Bay, L. I. 
Gun Club, an elegant silver tea set, which will be contested for 
on Thursday of next week. For it competition is restricted to 
members. This is the second valuable donation coming from Mr. 
McKane within a recent period. The Sheepshead Bay Rod and 
Gun Club will add materially to the equipment and grading of 
their grounds in the near future at an expense of $150, 
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The leaders in the prize series of shoots inaugurated by the 
Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club, at the conclusion of the shoot on Sept. 
4, were John Jones, 82%, and W. Keiser, 79%. 
a 
We are informed by the secretary, Mr. A. H. Roberts, that the 
sixteenth fall tournament of the Harrisburg Shooting Association 
will be held at Harrisburg, Pa., on Oct. 9 and 10. 


* 
The Milton Rod and Gun Club, we are informed by the captain, 
Fred A. Godcharles, will hold their tournament on Sept. 21 and 
~, one day earlier than advertised. This change is made to 
avoid conflicting with the Scranton meeting. 


At Lykens, Pa., on Saturday of last week, there was a twenty- 
eight-man team match, 25 targets per man, between teams of Har- 
risburg and Lykens. Harrisburg scored 531, Lykens 498, out of 
a total of 700 targets, A return match in the near future is con- 
templated. 

x 


The North River Gun Club, of Edgewater, N. J., won the 
challenge cup donated by the Rockland County Industrial Fair. 
Last year this cup was won by the Spring Valley Gun Club. There 
were three club contestants for this year, North River, Spring 
Valley and Suffern clubs. The competition is limited to clubs of 
Rockland and Bergen counties. 

® 


At the Interstate Association tournament at Akron, O., Sept. 
2and 3, the high averages on the first day, shooting at 200 targets, 
were as follows: Professionals: Spencer 193, Hughes 189, 
Hawkins 187. Amateurs: Atkinson 188, Shepardson, Taylor and 
Daniel 187. Second day—Professionals: Spencer and Heikes, 193; 
Hawkins 189, Hughes 180. Amateurs: Gerlow 189, Atkinson 186, 
Alkire, Shafer and Barber 182. 

In the Adirondacks last week Arthur Wellington Palmer died 
while undergoing a surgical operation for acute ‘appendicitis. He 
was a member of the Crescent Athletic Club, and the Richmond 
Hill Golf Club. He was one of the active trapshooters of the 
Crescent Club. He was twenty-three years old. The funeral was 
from the home of his parents, 206 Clinton avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on Sept. 3. 

R 


At the yearly meeting of the Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club, held 
at the Weskera Hotel, Sept. 2, officers as follows were elected for 
the ensuing year: President; Franklin Brandreth; Vice-President, 
Dr. E. B. Sherwood; Secretary, J. Curry Barlow; Financial Sec- 
retary, Winfield Smith; Treasurer, Amos Bedell; Captain, Charles 
G. Blandford; Compiler of Scores, E. F. Ball; Directors: Dr. 
J. A. Schafmeister, Tho. Lane and W. H. Coleman. 


& 

The programme of the Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club tournament, 
Sept. 29 and 30, is now ready for distribution. On the first day 
sixteen events, alternately at 10 and 15 targets, are provided. The 
entrance is 50 cents, 75 cents and $1. On the second day there 
are five live-bird events, two at 7 birds, $5 entrance; two at 10 
birds, $8 entrance, and a $1 miss-and-out. Targets 2 cents, 
thrown by magautrap. Send guns, etc., to Mr. A. B. Longshore. 
The members of the committee are Messrs. W. M. Keiser, A. B. 
Longshore and George Tovey. Mr. S. C.. Yocum is secretary. 


The Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association have issued a 
synopsis of its forthcoming tournament, to be held at Pekin, IIl., 
Sept. 29, 30 and Oct. 1 and 2. The competition is amateur, ex- 
cepting handicap and State events, The first three days are at 
targets. On the third day the main event is the Pekin Handicap, 
100 targets—four events of 25 targets each—$25 entrance; handicaps 
16 to 20yds., ninety-six entries to fill; to first high gun $1,000; 
second, $150; third, $125; fourth, $75; fifth, $50; and $30 to the next 
twenty high guns. The fourth day is live-bird day. Write for 
programme to the president, A. C, Connor. 


R 

The final tournament of the Interstate Association series of 
1903 will be given for the Scranton, Pa., Rod and Gun Club, Sept. 
23 and 24. The programme provides ten events each day, six 
at 15, three at 20 and one at 25 targets; entrance based on ten 
cents per target. Events 5, 8 and 10 each day have respectively 
$5, $5 and $10 added. Competition begins at 9:30. Lunch will 
be served on the grounds. Targets, 2 cents. The grounds will 
be open for practice on Sept. 22. Guns and ammunition, prepaid 
and marked in owner’s name, shipped to W. E. Bittenbender, will 
be delivered on the grounds free. Class shooting. For further 
information address the secretary-treasurer, Mr. J. D.. Mason. 


* 

The live-bird match between the past masters in the art of 
pigeon shooting, Messrs. A. Heritage and G. B. Eaton (Jacob- 
staff) took place on Outwater’s grounds, near Carlstadt, N. J., on 
Sept. 5. A large crowd of their friends were present. The match 
was at 20 birds, $25. Mr. Heritage won with a chastening lead. 
The scores, however, were excellent for men who are out of 
practice. While these two gentlemen speak of themselves as 
old, they are really and only in the mature stage of manhood. They 
are busy men who are out of practice. Twenty years ago, when 
Mr. Jacobstaff was relatively a mere youth, but then in better 
practice, Forest anp STREAM was never called upon to record 
any score so low for him as the one made by him last week. Mr. 
Heritage should consent to a return match. We feel certain that 
Jacobstaff’s warm blood will not permit him to tamely accept the 
defeat as final, The scores are published elsewhere. 


* 

The programme of the Dedication amateur tournament of the 
Indianapolis Gun Club, to be held at Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 
22-24, provides twelve like events at targets on each of the first 
two days; eight at 12 and four at 20 targets; $1.50 and $2 entrance. 
Five moneys in 20-target events; four moneys in 15-target events. 
Manufacturers’ agents will be allowed to shoot for targets only. 
Amateur handicaps, 16 to 19yds. Sparrow events open to all; 
there are seven on the third day; one at 10, $4, and six at 15 
Sparrows, $6 entrance; four moneys. Sparrows, 10 cents. Shoot- 
ing commences at 9 o’clock. Trophy to amateur making high 
target average. Trophy to high gun of sparrow programme. The 
Graphine Gun Wad Co. will give $5 to high gun using their wad- 
ding. The English Hotel cup will be for competition by ama- 
teurs of Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and Kentucky. The 
contest will be decided in three of the regular events, 50 targets 
The conditions are quite full and 
programme. Meals and shells obtainable on 
the grounds. Ship shells and guns to Indianapolis Gun Club, 121 


Bekuarp WatEs, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


WESTERN TRAP. 
Garfield Gun Club, 


Curcaco, Ill., Sept. 5.—-The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the sixth shoot of the third 
series. Dr. Meek won Class A trophy on the shoot-off, after 
tying Pollard on 22. Thomas won Class B on 23, and Bullard 
won Class C on 21. 

In the cup shoot, which immediately followed, Dr. Meek was 
again the lucky man, winning the cup on a score of 22 out of 25, 
thrown as 15 singles and 5 pairs. The day was a pleasant one for 
target shooting, except for a chilly north wind, which made the 
teeth chatter and noses turn blue along toward evening. 

Quite a few of our regular target shooters are away after game, 
consequently the attendance was not up to our standard, only 
about twenty shooters showing up for the afternoon. 

Trophy shoot: 








Pollard .. «  -1411111110111110101111111—22 
ING Evin c'c ce Soudencue daw Ueeaus die sue deed 1111111111110111000101111—20 
OG ME go oes cine cn sonk Spowedeatedesivente 1101111101111111111111011—22 
THOMAS ......0ceceeeesscecceccssecvceees 1110111111011111111111111—23 


1111111111001111100101111—20 
1111111111110111111101001—21 
0111011111110011111111011—20 
1001101111110111111110101—19 





AMES isc CApwabvaes chedmevinse cane dhedaes 1111101101011111111110111—21 
MEMMERINET 0s kv one s6c¢es ctnccenntsbetoesilodend 14.11011111111011111110111—22 
MIRON WEE hss reve dbisida eins asics edeeiee avd 0000110110000100101001111—11 
MUMEREDS: cncinnbvcwis sen was vedcetets saccssoued 0001100010110100110100110—11 
EGMNNNR Seine covcewcencaveundsndes seat 1011011011011111111111111—21 
Tom Jones - » -0111011110111101110111101—19 
SEE. As rpines de dee dens denencosase 1110110101101011001110111—17 





Cup shoot, 5 singles, 5 pairs: Pollard 16, Ford 19, Dr. Meek 
22, Thomas 16, Keck 19, Wilson 21, Kehl 13, Eaton 16, Fred 
Wolff 16, Bullard 18, Waters 17, McKinnon 17, Tom Jones 18, 
Drinkwater 20, Tony Wolff 20. 

Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Heritage—Eaton, 


Sept. 5.—The long pending match between Messrs. Al. Heritage 
and G. B. Eaton, took place on Outwater’s grounds near Carl- 
stadt, N. J., on Sept. 5. The conditions were 20 birds, $25, 28yds. 
rise. Mr. Geo. Piercy acted as referee. The birds were a fair 
lot, with some exceptionally fast, strong ones. Mr. Eaton used a 
10-gauge, while Mr. Heritage used a 12-gauge gun. A large dele- 
gation from Jersey City was present. The scores: 





Th SEE ehacdncdbéveabedscsebnascnedabuonseeds 01220222122210111—14 

Spt Oe ek obs cevaccesel tc deka veaeks oshucdsinede 111*0001002002220— 8 
Match, 10 birds, for price of birds: 

DPI 05i is idee dike seesadeeiehiesthenentes 22*1211012— 8 

NED tk erue Ky dis: « Madvahe aunt ndeine sab Aeah ya anaaaed ean 2200101110— 6 


North River Gun Club. 


New York, Sept. 5.—The North River Gun Club, of Edgewater, 
N. J., at the Fair grounds at New City, Rockland county, won 
the challenge cup donated by the Rockland County Industrial 
Fair. This cup was won last year by the Spring Valley Gun Club, 
but the provisions are that any club must win it twice to call it 
their own; so this year they had to defend it against all clubs 
of Rockland and Bergen counties. Scores as follows, seven-man 
teams, 25 targets per man: 

North River Gun Club 125, Spring Valley Gun Club 115, Suffern 
Gun Club 10. Jas. R. Merrity, Sec’y. 


Whitney and Milner Tournament. 


CONCERNING the programme of their tournament, Oct. 6 and 7, 
at Des Moines, Ia., Messrs. Whitney and Milner have adopied 
the following as their system to govern the division of the 
moneys: 

“In order to participate in the division of moneys under our 
system it is necessary in a 15-bird event to break the first, second 
or third 5 targets consecutively. For example, supposing there 
were forty entries, after deducting for targets, it would leave net 
$1.20 for each entry, by forty shooters, $48 in the purse. This 
$48 is divided into three parts, and $16 placed as the purse in each 
of the three frames of 5 targets. To be conservative, we will 
say, out of the forty shooters, that twenty, or one-half of them, 
break their first 5 straight. This would pay 80 cents; the second 
frame of 5, sixteen out of the forty break straight—this would pay 
$1. The third or last frame of the event, generally being the 
most trying to the shooter, only ten go straight. This would 
pay $1.60. To the straight man through the event on this basis 
he would receive $3.40.” 

The programme is alike for each day, twelve events—eight at 
15, four at 20 targets; entrance $1.50 and $2. The competition is 
for amateurs. 

High averages as follows: First, over 90 per cent., $10; second, 
over 90 per cent., $5; first under 90 per cent., $10; second under 
90 per cent., $5; first, under 85 per cent., $10; second, under 85 per 
cent., $5; first, under 80 per cent., $10; second, under 80 per cent., 
3. 

Shooting will commence promptly at 9 o’clock. Grounds open 
for practice Monday afternoon. Two sets of expert traps. Ship 
shells care W. R. Milner, 406 Fifth street, Des Moines, Ia. They 
will be taken care of. Messrs. Fred C. Whitney and Will R. 
Milner are the managers. | 

A good circuit: Pekin, Ill., Sept. 29, 30, Oct. 1 and 2; Des 
Moines, Ia., Oct. 6-7; St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 8, 9 and 10; two days 
targets, one day live birds; Omaha, Neb., Oct. 13, 14 and 15; 
two days targets, one day live birds, 


Harrisburg—l-ykens. 

Sept. 5.—One of the largest and most sociable team shoots ever 
held in Pennsylvania came off at Lykens, Pa., Sept. 5. Twenty- 
nine shooters from Harrisburg under the auspices of the Harris- 
burg Shooting Association went to Lykens and shot the same 
number of Lykens experts on invitation of ex-Senator A. F. 
Thompson. 

The visiting team started from Harrisburg at 7:50 A. M., and 
arrived at Lykens a little after 12 noon. They were met at the 
depot by some of the Lykens shooters, headed by ex-Senator 
Thompson, and were escorted to the hotel, where a good dinner 
had been prepared for them. After dinner, to make things pleas- 
ant or otherwise, it commenced to rain. Between showers, .how- 
ever, some two hundred people, including the shooters, went to 
the shooting grounds, which are situate in the race track. 

The match was shot from three traps, Sergeant system, except- 
ing that there were only four men up instead of five, as is the 
usual custom. Each man shot at 26 flying targets. After each 
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of the twenty-nine shooters on both sides had shot at their 2% 
targets, it was found Harrisburg had broken 531 out of 700, and 
Lykens had broken 498 out of 700. 

Among those present from Harrisburg were Mr. James Warden, 
State Game Commissioner, and Mr. A. Roberts, secretary of the 
Harrisburg Shooting Association; also Mr. Frank Lawrence, who 
acted as master of ceremonies, and greatly assisted in getting the 
affair finished on schedule time. 

About the time the last squad were finishing, the local team 
prepared a sperad of fried and roasted chicken sandwiches, and 
hot coffee, and other refreshments, after which there were a few 
10-bird events, in which most of the shooters participated. 

To say that every one had a good time would be putting it 
mildly. The Senator and his team did everything possible to 
make the affair one to be remembered by the visiting team, and 
they succeeded. 

The Harrisburg Shooting Association have already extended an 
invitation for a return shoot to come off in the near future. The 
scores: 

Harrisburg Team—Henry 23, Dinger 20, Fisher 22, Hatfield 16, 
Seaboldt 17, Worden 19, Shoop 23, Lutz 21, Herman 22, Carlisle 21, 
Roberts 20, Thompson 18, Isenhauer 20, Dewalt 19, Yingst 18, 
Martin 18, Kepper 19, Mumane 19, Beecher 15, Stewart 18, Keener 
19, Unger 20, Metzger 19, C. Keyes 20, Martzall 12, Ed Keys 13, 
A. Miller 13, Long 17; total 431. 

Lykens Team—G. Hawk 16, A. F. Thompson 19, R. Budd 20, 
Alvord 14, Randall 22, C. Witnier 15, J. Shapptol 17, Martz 20, 
C. Hawk 22, Redding 23, Kissinger 13, Wadell 16, J. W. Witnier 
16, Bright 16, George 14, Hence 13, Cox 21, J. Budd 15, Colds 13, 
Hoff 16, Hand 21, I. Thompson 17, Overstein 21, A. Thompson 15, 
Shuffler 20, Brown 24, G. Hawk, Jr., 22, Thompson 17; total 498. 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 


PovucnrKerpsig, N. Y., Sept. 3.—The regular monthly shoot of 
this club to-day was well attended, there being two cups to shoot 
for, and a match with the Millbrook team accounts for the good 
attendance. Besides these three events, a number of 10-bird 
sweeps were shot off. The shooting throughout the programme 
was very good. Capt. Traver and G. Stevenson, of the Mi£ll- 
brook club, were the stars of the day. Each of these gentlemen 
were in splendid form, and succeeded in breaking 25 straight. 
Had it not been for the miserable and disgusting way in which the 
magautrap worked we could say that this was one of the pleas- 
antest little shoots ever held on these grounds. To see a number 
of men shooting that are capable of making good—perhaps straight 
—scores have their chances spoiled bya balky trap is a condition that 
mars the pleasure and tries the patience of all present. This case 
was an extreme. It is probable that another system of trapping 
targets will be installed unless the old trap can be made more 
satisfactory in the, future than it has been in the past. 

Event No. 9, for the club cup, was won by Capt. Traver, with a 
straight score. In event 10, for the Marshall cup, Traver was tied 
by Smith, who had a handicap of 1. In the shoot-off, event 11, 
Smith scored 22 and won out. Mr. Tompkins shot along. 







Events: 1234567 8 91002 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 25 25 25 25 
DAE «5 casg0 cum ins.ctvevssencess © Gites os. 8 42 Cae 
Smith, 1 ... eqn our Gees © ccc ge ee ae 
MOROB AV ecses — Oe Say ona? a 
Roberts 675... 4.. 5 51416 
TEAVER Ke ccccace eaosevaj A Css os eee 
G Stevenson . nat enn he al Was d6 se sae a 
F Stevenson .. divianese | Oe Oe Pree 
Wr maet, 2 xso cos tue Cnc tnvagenatecesd << Sa eB cae 
SPUENORE iccue dun tee ens dpcqavteeeate ac 2 4s OS 
POON <5 os ene dns tide Vee darwequndente ese eo ecg de eake.a 
OME, Gy fav's Ah Udi iduinde dds cavnacweny se Goa cs. Sores 
Tompkins ....cccccscccccccceccecce ce We Wises he 4s ea. 8 
Tallman 98 8 stare Bs 
Du Bois a €:. 5 
ee Sa ses Ob decd a5 
Gorham, 2 .. e son aes 
Reickert, 1 . 816 20.. 
OSs oo c4eetaende ade oe ee Se <6 
Marshall, 2 .....ccccce Abbindee cml eécbO: 6o 04: wes ulke ae on 
De Bele codccccccscescccs eensoness. a6. 66-cm 06. de Sa ey e9 se 
TompHgams cicccccccccccccocess Sade ta Sp: in ae aw abive xe WT aktas ve 
*Re-entry. 
Team match: > 


Millbrook—Tallman 24, Foster 18, Tompkins 23, G. Stevenson 25, 
F. Stevenson 19; total 109. 

Poughkeepsie—Traver 23, Smith 19, Winans 19, Hans 17, Adri- 
ance 24; total 102. SNANIWER. 





Lyons Gun Club, 


Lyons, Neb., Aug. 31—The appended scores were made at the 
regular prize shoot of the Lyons Gun Club, Aug. 29.. Owing to 
the threatening weather, the attendance was light. The visiting 
shooters were J. Shamberg and B, Latta, of Tekamah, and Sev- 
erscn. Thimke and Nathan Zucker, of Wisner. 

Haner and Praisewater tied for high average for the day with 
89 out of 100. The scores: 





Events: 123 465 67. Shot 

Targets: 10 10 15 10 15 15 25 at. Broke. 
TRO spices aks doenns cpp eynsnon 91015 8101324 100 89 
Praisewater 9 91310151221 100 89 
Latte 060. 8 913 9 91220 100 80 
Shamberg .. 8 914.. 13 14 22 90 80 
REE cnschb eee <p> env uns 9710 6 9.. 2 85 63 
A Peterson 991 91811.. vis) 62 
TEOSGO 6. ion csiness cuvcentoveqseesce 6 814 8ll 8.. v5) 55 
S PERSON 6000000 cccccsccccscece oe ca Oe ao ve 45 26 
BQWGMIOM  cidccccancccsccddscccecss ts 914 91415 24 90 85 
RUG “a iicn annusivdipins 6 das esetedde).ne 815 813 ll 23 90 73 
BEE. cda bute Gamdeipten Gem teesees cs 7.. 7131320 %B 60 
GuMPehOOW «...o c0c ccc sow cewsddccesese 06 servue 0% Osate 15 9 
Ces isa da daidaes Gres oun amr eenseae: 65 66. eevee 4 5. 15 5 


J. M. Pratsewater, Sec’y. 





Winchester Gun Club. 

Wincuester, N. H., Sept. 4.—The Winchester Rod and Gun 
Club will hold a tournament, Sept. 24, open to all. 

The Peters Cartridge Co. have given to the State trapshooters 
a very fine cup, to be the championship cup of New Hampshire; 
to be shot for at this tournament. Following are the rules to 
compete for it: 

The first contest for the championship cup of New Hampshire 
will be held on the grounds of the Winchester, N. H., Gun Club, 
Sept. 24, the winner to hold it subject to challenge. The match 
to be shot within two weeks from date of challenge. Each match 
at 100. clay targets, thrown from magautrap or expert traps, under 
Interstate Association rules, 

The cup to become the personal property of the winner of six 
shoots. Entrance fee to be price of targets, and each match shall 
be open to any legal resident of the State, in addition to holder 
and challenger. : 

Guns shipped to L. R. Nelson, will be cared for and delivered 
on grounds. L, R. Neusox, 
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Interstate Tournament at Akron. 


Akron, O., Sept. 4—The tenth tournament of the Interstate 
Association series for the season of 1903 was held at Akron, O., 
Sept. 2 and 3, under the auspices of the Akron Gun Club, and it 
was a success in every sense of the word, over eighty different 


contestants taking part in one or more events. 


The Akron Gun Club is a strictly up-to-date organization, and 
it has beautiful grounds located on North Hill just beyond the 
city limits. The grounds, which comprise some eight acres, are 
owned by the club in fee simple, and are equipped with three 
sets of traps, Sergeant system, a commodious club house and 
every necessary accessory. The cashier’s office is a model which 
other gun clubs would do well to pattern by. It is arranged after 
the style of the counting room of a bank, with ample room for 
all clerks working therein. Most gun clubs are satisfied with a 
sniall coop affair, where there is hardly room to turn around in, 


yet the cashier’s office is the mainspring of a tournament. 


The opening day of the tournament was an ideal one, which 
brought forth seventy-five contestants and a large crowd of 
spectators. The contestants generally were loud in their praises 
of the grounds and equipment, saying that they are surpassed 
by but few gun clubs in the country. This praise, coming as it 
does from men who have shot in every city in the land that 
possesses a gun club, was very pleasing to the officers and mem- 
bers of the Akron Gun Club who worked so hard to make the 
organization a success, and augurs well for the satisfactory man- 


agement of the Ohio State tournament next June. 


The trade was represented by Messrs. Heikes, Hughes, Fanning, 


Driehs, Phellis, Spencer, Hawkins, North, and Gross. 


Among these 


manufacturers’ agents, Spencer was high man for the day, break- 


ing 193 out of 200 shot at. Hughes was next with 189, Hawkins 


third with 187. 


Among the amateurs Atkinson was high man with 188, closely 


followed by Shepardson, Taylor and Daniel with 187. Raven was 


third with 186 to his credit. 


The second day was also an ideal one for shooting purposes, and 
fifty-five contestants were on hand during the day. 


3:30. 


The pro- 
gramme was started promptly at 9 o’clock, and was finished by 


Spencer and Heikes tied for first place among the manufac- 
turers’ agents, with a score of 193. Hawkins was second with 
183, and Hughes third with 180. Among the amateurs Gerlow was 
first with 189, Atkinson second with 186, and Alkire, Shafer and 


Barber were third with 182. 
The scores of both days follow: 


Sept. 2, First Day. 

















Events: 1234567 8 910112 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 20 20 25 
DL secthavsancine 13 14 13 14 13 14 12 15 14 20 19 25 
MET. xoecashaserant 15 11 12 13 13 13 12 12 14 18 18 23 
Lucky 14 14 12 12 14 14 15 15 13 20 19 21 
Dunn ...... -+-» 13 12 12 10 11 12 12 11 14 17 15 20 
WwW w.w 12 12 11 13 11 11 10 14 10 14 13 21 
Tar Ui senthbohasnckp 13 13 14 11 14 15 13 10 13 16 17 24 
Atkinson .......... 15 14 14 14 13 15 14 14 14 18 1s 24 
Saffold ll 12 14 12 11 11 10 11 11:18 16:19 
Barber 13 14 15 14 13 13 14 13 14 18 18 24 
Bessemer 12 13 14 12 12 11 14 13 13 16 19 22 
F E Mallory 13 14 13 13 14 13 13 13 14 18 17 21 
Bibbe - 14 11 12 13 15 14 13 12 12 17 17 & 
J F Mallory 13 10 13 14 15 15 14 10 15 19 18 24 
Spearry 11 12 11 15 12 13 14 15 15 18 18 17 
Trapp 913121115 14 8 13 14 19 18 22 
Alkire -- 1415 15 14 14 14 15 13 13 18 17 22 
Driehs --. 13 13 10 16 14 14 13 12 15 20 18 22 
Phellis -. 15 14 14 13 15 18 12 14 13 18 19 24 
Shall --« 10 13 13 16 13 14 14 12 15 20 19 23 
Gross - 15 15 11 11 13 15 14 14 14 19 37 2 
Shepardson 15 13 14 13 12 14 15 13 15 19 20 24 
Haak 14 13 12 14 15 15 14 14 13 19 16 20 
Lang 15 15 11 14 13 14 14 13 15 20 17 24 
Taylor 15 12 14 15 14 14 14 13 13 19 20 23 
J H Smith 13 13 12 11 14 11 10 14 12 18 15 23 
Gerlow 12 14 15 10 10 15 13 13 14 17 18 25 
Stout 13 14 15 13 13 10 13 11 12 16 19 23 
Cain 13 14 13 14 13 14 15 13 13 19 19 24 
Heikes 2 14 15 15 15 14 12 13 14 18 20 24 
Hughes 13 15 13 14 15 15 15 14 14 19 18 24 
Scott 12211 9 610 10 10 11 12 16 17 19 
Davis 910 9 T1L1112 911151615 
Jennings 11 9 11 13 12 12 12 15 13 16 16 21 
oots 11 11 13 14 10 12 13 14 12 16 10 21 
Purbaugh 12 10 13 141214 9 12 13 19 18 18 
Spencer 14 15 15 15 12 14 15 14 15 20 20 24 
Daniel 14 13 12 15 15 14 15 15 15 18 18 23 
Hawkins 11 13 14 15 15 16 14 12 10 20 19 25 
2s Demme So Peo 
A J Brown........ 8101312 914121214...... 
Goodrich .......... UWLRBLRB4 $4BM.. 
MEE Sagniccseve 148 9 81011 9 8 91416.. 
Henderson ........ 14 14 14 13 12 14 14 14 13 19 19 .. 
Shafer 12 13 13 13 13 13 11 10 12 19 18 19 
Dever 14 13 15 14 14 11 13 14 12 17 18 22 
Wagoner 12 11 14 12 14 14 13 12 19 18 23 
Becher 5 711 51115 911 91014 
Pullman 12 15 12 14 13 13 13 14 16 18 23 
Dobson 12 12 12 12 12 12 13 13 15 17 23 
SEE dnspepiceusess 14 13 14 12 12 14 16 12 19 16 18 
Lee Dial 131110 912 9 81... .. 
Russell 14 14 14 12 1412 11 14:12:17 21° 
ee ee ee 15 13 14 14 12 13 14 13 18 18 25 
Fanning 12 15 13 12 13 14 13 12 19 17 18 
K 10 12 13 14 14 14138 15 1617 .. 
Stilson 11 13 12 13 10 13 10 12 17 16 22 
Bailey SME BO AE 0 as Ss oe be en 
BAIPES: 2.05058 Seiiins’ se me Se ob 5S és 
Deedrich 41112 ree Fr 
eee 13 13 14 11 11 14 138 14 17 16 20 
Metzger 13 1212 8 10 10 13 11 17 14 23 
W Kepler 912151311 914 12 13 14 21 
Ackerman a as Se DP vm ae ae oe 
bo cncciteend cone 11 13 -2 ss 
Brooks asthe © os ae DD oa Bs 
OG ped cxanaseudds 04 20 0 0040 be 13 18 12 12 12 18 
CER cnacedhnh bps. 9s-kb.ab 06.60 Seb 11 12 12 10 16 16 
F W_Taylor 14 13 12 15 19 18 
L Smith.. ll 11 12 1318 17 
orthen ... ‘ - BRBM.... 
DED scbvebccntsnd 96 <n. 00 0. web ll 6122151516 
Pfluger .... ee 
Guest _..... > ++ «» oe 13... 1414 16 19 
F F Kepler oo ‘so sees os 00 Oe AG ae 
A W.... os 00 2s oe os co As ab 18 
Sept. 3, Second Day. 
Events 12346567 8 9101112 
Targets 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 20 20 25 
DOR sp sies ode cane 13 13 15 11 12 14 14 12 13 17 18 24 
fe siciteskinten ll 14 13 12 16 12 12 13 12:17 13:18 
aS ee ee ees 14 14 13 11 12 15 14 12 12 20 18 22 
BDA websnnkneps nes 811 910 8 710 10 11 15 14 16 
Wagoner .......... 12 12 14 12 14 12 13 14 14 15 18 20 
Buffalo Bill ....... 9 11 13 11 11 12 12 12 11 20 17 23 
Atkinson ...... -» 14 12 14 13 14 15 12 15 15 19 19 24 
E F Scott.... - 413 7 712 18 13 11 13 13 14 22 
Stilson ..... -. 12 16 12 13 11 13 11 14 11 16 13 
Bessemer .......... 12 12 12 12 13 14 14 10 13 17 16 25 
F E Mallory....... 12 11 13 12 12 12 12 13 11 20 16 25 
NO | or shitanncges 13 12 12 13 13 13 14 15 14 17 18 22 
F Mallory....... 13 13 11 14 12 14 12 13 13 18 19 23 
DOU penascccsuas 12 14 12 13 13 14 14 12 14 18 19 3 
TAPP seeeeresevens ll 2 11 122 1 10 13 12 13:17:16 19 
Allcire ..........++. 14 12 13 14 15 14 14 13 13 18 18 24 
Drichs .,.,,+++.-++» 413 912151414 13 16 18 16 
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175 
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Broke. 
186 
174 
183 
159 
152 
173 


FOREST AND STREAM. 






ee ee +eeeee 15 11 18 1381415 141414181921 200 181 
WUMUE .ccenesencatate 13 1414 13 121415 1113171822 200) 176 
i ee 10 8121311 13131211181919 200 159 
5. R TaFloticecsccce 15 14 15 18 1418 141314161722 200 180 
ORG * Ko cines oddo0o 7 910 91001 9121110 917 200 124 
SUES Sasccdsapones 12 10 11 12 12 13 13 12 15 201420 ©2003 = 164 
BRET .bcccasiyee « - 12141411 13 15 1513 14 2017 24 «8200 8182 
H Saith......... 10 10 11 121015 121011161523 200 15 
SE. sus'chenenou 13 14 12 14 15 1412 1413191723 200 180 
MED ‘Suundectieves 15 14 15 14 15 15 141415191924 200 198 
fae epee re 14 15 14141312 151414201825 200 189 
RR -Seniketece canes 16 13 141212 141513131618 20 200 175 
OE ee 14 15 18 12 13 141014151913 24 200 176 
BoE othe .casacesukes 10 14111311121010 9111711 200 139 
ee ee ae SP ee REE nn- wh ste iae od 90 73 
eee ee 14 13 12 12 12 141113 1218 2020 200 = 171 
SER ie tsce poniek te 14 13 14 13 12 13 111514171922 200 177 
Pe ees 1013111011 11121111161614 200 145 
Shepardson ....... 13 15 14 14 13 14 13 13 15 16 19 22 200 =«181 
OS ONE: 14 1412 11 12 141313 14191624 200 178 
TS ee 14 14 14 13 15 15 138 141418 2025 200 189 
Spencer ..... .. 15 14 15 13 14 15 165 14 14 20 20 24 «= 200—s:«:198 
Oe cnndi - 14138 1412 12 161212141917 23 200 177 
Purbaugh - 1413 18 1412 18111314171725 200 176 
now - 15 12 141112 141313141718 22 200 175 
Barber - 11 15 13 15 12 141414151918 22 200 182 
Stout . - 151415 101414131411 20181 200 169 
Haak . - 1313 12 11 1013 12 13 141718 22 200 168 
www 1114 8101115101514161218 200 154 
J F Keple 14 913121311111212171619 200 159 
Pullman . -- 13 15 13:13 1415 141213171824 200 181 
Dobson . -» 1015 11131214111114 71217 200 = 147 
Roots ..... -- 413 141216513131211...... 10) 107 
O Sautmyer . -10 810 912 710 5 6121016 200. 115 










GE cabanies a Gn UP S BP se we Se co tee <a 90 57 
Deedrich 18 15 12121020......171%.. 130 0=—- 106 
R Kepler 7 wi ett am ee be $< oh om, 00 15 7 
Russell 121314141113......171719 155 130 
Metzger 5g |) Sear 45 36 
North Sew te te Se 45 33 
Worthen 45 21 
F M W 20 14 
Lee Dial 20 14 

Ww 65 43 
Wingerter . 45 27 
Harpham . 25 16 
Klink ... si ee: se te Bh 25 20 
i. te a ee 25 18 


Nebraska State Gun Club. 


Omana, Neb.—The Nebraska State Gun Club concluded its 
annual shoot at Columbus. There were two days’ shooting, ten 
target events each day, with a good attend ince of shooters from 
abroad. On the first day, W. H. Illian, of Albion, carried off the 
horors with a score of 161 out of a possible 180. Dave Merrill, 
of this city, was second, with 160. 

On the second day Single Eye Dan Bray and big Gus Schroeder, 
both of Columbus, tied with 161. The total scores for the two 
days are appended: 

First Day.—lIllian 161, Morrill 160, Schroeder 158, Bray 157, 
Burke 155, Sanders 148, A. Bray 148, Diefenderfer 144, Ramsey 134. 

Second Day.--D. Bray 161, Schroeder 161, Morrill 154, Illian 
152, Hindmarsh 152, Diefenderfer 151, Copsley 148, Hulset 140. 

The Omaha Gun Club’s regular shoot yesterday attracted a 
splendid crowd to their historic old park, and some fine scores 
were made. The inaugural event was a 25-target sweepstakes, 
which was captured by W. D. Townsend, the popular sporting 
goods man, with a straight kill. Harry N. Kirby was second 
with 124. The full scores follow: 

Townsend ......--sseeeeesceeereeeeeeeeees 1401111911111111111111111—25 


CD cos ccc ccccievecwscsacs 1111111011111111111111111—24 
McDonald 1111101111110111111111111—23 
Shumway 1211011111111111111110111—23 
BOE  Scvsccccevscccvosenssnceess 1101111101111111111111111—23 
Allen ....cccccccsccccesccscsecs «+ -1001111111111110111101111—23 
Linderman « - -1111011111011111111111111—23 
Driehsbach « » -1111101111101111111111111—23 
ee - -1111111111111110111110111—23 
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This was followed by two 15-target events, with the following 
scores: 

No. 1: Kirby 15, Shumway 15, McDonald 15, Townsend 15, 
Root 14, Reading 14, Driehsbach 14, Vetty 13, Konobsky 13, Boor 
13, Vorhees 13. 

No. 2: Kirby 15, McDonald 15, Shumway 15, Konobsky 14, 
Vorhees 14, Townsend 14, Gallagher 13, Root 13, Reading 12, 
Lewis 11, Vetty 11, Driehsbach 14, Boor 11, Diamond 11, Tom- 
son 12. . 

The afternoon’s sport ended with a team race, seven men on a 
side, 15 targets, for a banquet at the Paxton and the price of the 
birds. The scores: Townsend 13, Kirby 14, Root 12, Shumway 
13, Reading 13, Vetty 10, Boor 14; total 89. 

McDonald 14, Grout 13, Driesbach 12, Vorhees 12, Trusson 12, 
Knobsky 12, Diamond 10; total 85. 

Sanpy GRIswoLp. 


Mahanoy City Gun Club. 
Mananoy City, Pa., Sept. 3—The shoot of the Mahanoy City 
Gun Club was well supported, about twenty-five shooters par- 
ticipating in the different events. Mr. Fen Cooper broke a total 
of 142 out of 150 and was high gun. Second was divided between 
Messrs. Bricker, Williams and Cooper. The scores: 
Events: 6 6 7 8 91011121314 
Targets: 10 10 10 15 10101016 * 10 
bare oe, ay 3 8878 
010101510 9 $8 9° 
SS. me ea SY... 
2 810131010 910.... 
5 7 
98 
8 7 
46 
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*Five pairs. 





Hillside Gun Club, 


Serr. 5.—The Hillside Gun Club held its shoot to-day at Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa. Mr. J. Hamil made a run of 14 and thereby won the 
prize for the longest run at the beginning of his competition. 
B. Aimen won the secretary’s prize with a run of 17 for longest 
run at any stage of the competition. 

Club shoot, allowance added as breaks, 50 targets, resulted as 
follows: M. Bisbing (13) 52, R. Bisbing (6) 50, W. Aimen (8) 49, 
J. Hamil (11) 48, C. Larson (11) 48, J. B. Haywood (7) 46, A. 
Cail (10) 41. 

Four-man team match; captains, Charles Larson and Joe Hay- 
wood; 10 targets per man. The scores: 

Larson’s Team—Hamil 9, Aimen 8, J. B. Haywood 8, Larson 7; 
total 32. 

Haywood’s Team—R. Bisbing 10, Cail 8, J. Haywood 7, M. 
Bisbing 5; total 39, 


(Serr. 12, 1903, 


Rochester Tournament. 


Rocuester, N. Y.—The fall tournament of the Rochester Rog 
and Gun Club was held on Sept. 2:and 3. B. D. Nobles, o 
Olean, was high average for the two days. Mr. R. C. Kershner 
was second. T, F. Adkin was third. In the daily. averages th, 
high men were as follows: First day, 200 targets—Mr. B. D. 
Nobles 179; second, T. F. Adkin, 176; third, R. C. Kershner, 1%. 
Messrs. A. Sizer, of Cane, Pa., and H. H. Stevens made a run 
of 39 each, the largest consecutive run. Messrs. J. R. Hull and 
B. D. Nobles made the second longest rug, 35. On the second 
day the high men were: First, Messrs. B. D. Nobles and R. ¢ 
Kershner, 177 out of 200; second, H. M. Stewart, 172; third, Adkin, 
171. 

The manufacturers’ agents present were Messrs. H. H. Stevens 
G. R. Ginn, Uncle Dan Lefever, and I. Chapman. : 

About 13,000 targets were thrown during this tournament. 

The Olean squad, whose members were Messrs. Nobles, Brown, 
Mason, Vaughan and Miller, shot through the programme each 
day. The scores follow: 







Sept. 2, First Day. 
Events: 123 465 678 910 Shot 
Targets: 15 20 20 20 25 20 20 20 20 20 at. Broke 
IER: cain n noi sua wis cpus 13 16 20 19 231816 201816 200 179° 
MEE) evn cdveadvbncosveus 11 16 15 14 20121315 714 200 197 
RN. ese vcs Vis tousesd 10 14 16 14 221216131310 200 149 
WEEE:  Rnstnonch son xeend 8141619 231717161417 20 6) 
PIE cbibsickeessersskion 131718 16 221518161615 200 16% 
GOR vinddasonedvévecceis 14 16 18 18 251817191714 200 17% 
SF CD nae suigkeetscene 9 9131110141113 9 5 200 = § 1094 
SND Kus sunenedhosabera tes 131515 10111211131213 2 125 
NEE ‘Tcnccoageeuch tones 11 18 Se cb ties ee as, oe 35 29 
OTROE: ©. sccccandesvveces 13. as‘ spies a's oe Bt) 13 
EGR issisthe cessksvecentar 11 18 16 16 231720181613 200 16g 
A? > anti cnn aeeeshditwaee 12 16 1613 2016 14...... 140 «107 
SE cadghogstastausscbans 812151518 2018181616 200 if 
ee ee ery coe 13191618 251917181615 20 1% 
PORE ids 0 Sbke cecseveie 11 13 15 16 2018151718 20 200) 16 
ST ceasensassccontnes 1418 1614181818161819 200 169 
ON SR ee 14181717191516181816 200 ig 
Knapp siete neeneniaia 13 2016 16 211519141517 200 1% 
PED cvecectecccvedéect do chiutios-atk ‘eal aaleo zi 15 iy 
NNO Mensdinndscpecsbeied 913141317..13111013 180 13 
Newton ....... --- 1016 15 14171715151617 200 i 
Kershner ............000 15 171819 231715171619 200 1% 
PERNNEROED “aicnbosdsodsocce’ 9 14 17 16 19 11 14 13 15 10 200 =139 
SE tadknadhh evspeneanady 12171711171514141012 200 = 139 
MINE: sivondsctse --- 1118 18 18 201415 161118 200144 
Raymond ....... 1011 815 916121412 9 200) i 
_ geese 10 13 a i Re 90 52 
DET icXenbweccasessbackes we 1715 9..12..11. 8 140 ry 
SE a ee SEEe Oe © 0:00 <5. 00 0s 105 6 
RE ““uberetidavhoochbc ot 5 ws. 105 69 
Se en ee ee 181517 241615141315 18 147 
pt RLS ee ae i He. pw werk 6e/-anline 40 5 
I. wan bn; enw chtoses o9'se? 33.24 191613151216 125 91 
MEE Sanctdhnche tknouie bh ve (0h 40,05 1991217 998 13 74 
NIN? cb vi uwidesouecte Ss: pc Shine Be 04 Mine obs 45 28 
Pint in ciiatst atbesdies weaves tan 18 13 14 i 60 45 
CED cadsdswwreeseny 56, O86 00 Bb. 00 nt op 10 15 15 60 40 
RS ee ee i ee ee eee 20 13 
Sept. 3, Second Day. 
Events: 123 45 678910 Shot 
Targets 15 20 20 20 25 20 20 202020 = at. Broke 
EGNOS. vesapente<sepyende 1417 16 19 221818181817 200 17 
EE, on cknipsscecperend’ 12 19 15 15 21 19 16 15 16 16 200 «164 
BEE Soseneesdslecercess 11 15 18 17 201717171820 200 170 
Vaughan 11 16 1417161419141618 200 1% 
BEY siepawwcis ccc pecndens 12 14 16 16 22:14 16 14 19 14 200 157 
Adkin 13 16 14 20 211818171816 200 171 
Ross Be ee Ae OO on Ss uc oe 100 67 
Fraley 12122111 .. adie és % 75 50 
Dailey Re TEE so: e550) 5%,< 100 48 
WG -Bivncnadennsshacnen.on 6nlil.. an eats vi) 39 
SE Woaanenbadapseeseeran ll 16 16 13 19 12 ll 7. > 140 8 
SE Nickebstictes titan nae fw oo | [re 100 75 
SL . <cisenaaunateassy 1417 16 18 221916171918 200 1% 
SE Gaceboustheakee tease 7181115151711161517 20 4 
DOU oi ve vet dieedphesaees 13141715 201619121716 200 159 
NEO. con cansanpcs ouane 12 141817 201717151517 20 mm 
EE. icccssanhbsenaees 11 14 15 17 22191618 2018 200 1 
TE davaccccthetdctves 11171714201916181617 200 16 
BEE 5 veces sieustvovesvwess 13 19 17 17 18 16 16 15 17 180 «148 
ROOT 1.1000 uncdps eames 14 16 17 19 241816181916 200 17 
DME - gastcccenesspecee Plre ar 100 80 
GED Socedecsess ae De OO OO OF we bs 26 Se os 100 67 
Stewart -- 12 16 18 20 231814191716 200 172 
Newton -- 1318 15 16 211318171516 200 If 
TD isasorsesene oon SR ob an. ae ae 49 ss 75 49 
SE Siicbapatdschenvese! <s Sl wt ne os Ge Ge se cc 40 % 
DERE wcbsorescesseveson on.¢e SL ER os..b0, 90.5% 20 65 49 
PEED <sistogsoadssdedcesth: we Se 1717 221918161916 165 16 
UNEEEE: 2. ici cavescedk do So 13 ..161515191515 145 18 
NE ee ee ee BP Benita De wks: 80 59 
DIR Kx iceks okémecep hae 6806.90 12141313131217 = 145 4 
RE 3 oue'diage nas eds “cide be wp ed be 22 13 16 12 14... 105 7 
BN FE ES eae ee 9101213.... 8 44 
SNE: Sit Butes' etrecd <n shiennee 21161214.... 85 63 
Pca ¢hetpasnhsscer ta. 06. 60/00 ‘on ae dies cc 60 40 
IEMs catlageTaaceces>: UE 2b neleu ve 14 14 14 16 80 | BB 
ames USUIFIOA MGS e WeSUEd welce Geo Bs 16 13 18 17 80 of 
POON, i Sailings -cnv conte foms0d he ensepiee”ee os 26 40 3B 
PN cat «cdhUaikunebensageiUel do 09 Ma oc ce. os 18 17 18 0 6B 
RUUEMNEE tap bocgoccessed vs bs ho bd be a8 de 7 ag < 0 7 
TS ee ee ara eee eee a: » 





Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati, O., Aug. 29.—The Cincinnati Gun Club cash prize 
event to-day at 50 targets resulted as follows: Medico, 18yds., 4; 
Sunderbruch, 20yds., 41; Linn, 17yds., 40; Barker, 19yds., 3; 
Donald, 17yds., 38; Maynard, 1Syds., 37; Steinman, 18yds., 37; 
Jack, 16yds., 37; Gambell, 20yds., 35; Falk, 17yds., 34; West, liyds. 
30; Norris, I5yds., 22; Hobart, l5yds., 20. 

Team races, 50 targets: 

No.1. No.2 No.3 

45 43 






CIS. Aud si iibeteunences @ cntense 47 

I ts insta rita il areal ian bine -40—85 41—88 
EE EE DE III FPS: 46 38 38 
SUEE mo vasiucaahtularcee eves cases nth aeeeed 0-8 44-82 41-8 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., has just 
brought out a new combination rifle receiver sight, for which 
meny advantages are claimed, chief of which are the utilization 
of the full length of the barrel between the receiver sight and 
the front sight, it does not obstruct the grip, and it does not 
endanger the eye of the user. All Marlin rifles made after : 
tember, have holes in the receiver for fastening the sight 
It can be placed on all Marlin rifles. Send for description of it 
to the manufacturers. y 


New Advertisements. 

Anglers who are already considering their kits for 1904 should 
make inquiry as to the fishing tackle boxes, bait boxes and mit 
now alate manufactured by the Geuder’& Paeschke Mfg. 
of Milwaukee, Wis. Some of the members of this concern #* 
themselves great anglers, and understand what the angler needs 
Descriptive catalogue, with price, will be sent on application. 











The Hamilton rifle, manufactured in’ Plymouth, Mich., is im 

It aan ‘nn or fone > ios veoe otis riche strong 
or 1 ’ 

and true. It is Geterisd tet Meera folder, which may 


had of the Hamilton Rifle Co. Box 65, Plymouth, Mich. 
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